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LOVE ON. 
BY ELLZA COOK. 
Love on, love on, the soul must have a shrine, 
The rudest breast must find some hallow'd spot ; 
The God who form’d us left no spark divine, 
In him who dwells on earth, yet loveth not. 
Devotion’s links compose a sacred chain 
Of holy brightness and unmeasured leng bh ; 
The world ith selfish rust and reckless stain, 
May mar its beauty, but not touch its strength. 
Love on, love on,—ay, even though the heart 
We fondly build on proveth like the sand , 
Though one by one Faith's corner-stones depart, 
And even Hope’s last pillar fails to stand ; 
Though we may dread the lips we once believed, 
And know their falsehood shadows all our days, 
Who would not rather trust and be deceived, 
Than own the mean, cold spirit that betrays? 
Love on, love on, thoagh we may live to see 
The dear face whiter than its circling shreud 
Though dark and dense the gloom of death may be, 
Affection’s glory yet shall pierce the cloud ; 
The truest spell that Heaven can give to lure, 
The sweetest prospect Mercy can bestow, 
Is the blest thought that bids the soul be sure, | 
"Twill meet above che things it loved below. 
Love on, love on, Creation breathes the words, 
Their mystic music ever dwells around ; 
The strain is ecko'd by unnumber'd chords, 
And gentlest bosoms yield the fullest sound. 
As flowers keep springing, though their dazzling bloom 
Is oft pat forth for worms to feed upon ; 
So hearts, though wrung by traitors and the tomb, 
Shall still be precious and shall sull love on. 


Catherine Herman, in furtherance of her design, sold all she had, to raise a 
yumm for her husband's ransom, cut off her beautilul tresses, disguised herself in 
man’s attire, and set out for the Spanish camp before Ostend. She had many 

difficulties to contend with in travelling through a country distracted by war ; 
| alone, and poor, and exposed to the curiosity excited by her grace and beauty. 
| She arrived, however, in safety at the Spanish Leaguer, and endeavoured to 
_ discover the prison of her husband. Her exceeding loveliness proved injurious 
| toher; for it attracted the eyes of the admiring Spaniards, all eager to learn 
| from whence came this new Antinous. Poor Catherine was beset with ques- 


ions ; in answering them her accent betrayed her to be a stranger, for she was 
, a native of North Holland. The Spanish officers suspected the seeming young 
| man to be a spy of Prince Maurice of Nassau. The msidious, serpent-like cha- 

racter of a spy seldom meets with mercy ; and Catherine, in spite of her pre- 
possessing appearance, was seized on suspicion, loaded with irons, and hurried 

to prison. For a moment she welcomed captivity, believing that she had at- 
| tained part of her wishes, and that she was going to share her husband's prison. 
_ But her budding hopes were sadly blighted ; she was thrust into a place of so- 

ktary confinement, and learned from her guards ere they quitted her, with hor- 

ror and dismay, that the next morning seven of the Dstch pilots, chosen by lot, 
| were to be led to executiun, and the sad survivors to be chained to the oar for 
| life in the Spauish galleys. 

' Left alone in the solitude of her dungeon, Catherine was overwhelmed with 
| grief and terror. He husband's fate for death, or an existence worse than vio- 
|‘lent death, was to be decided in a few hours; and afier all she had done and 
|'suffered for him, and after she had approached him so nearly, to be detained 
from his side, to be helpless, and on the point of eternal separation. We may 
| wmagine the misery of this affectionate wife. We may imagine, from the ener- 
\gy of her character, that after the first burst of sorrow she calmed herself to ad- 
dress her supplications to Heaven, and to seek aid from an intervention of Pro- 
‘vidence. Nothing in the ordinary course of events seemed left for her to hope. 
|| Her conjugal piety was beheld with favour, and hope was sent to cheer her in 


her captivity. It must have been as a miracle to the affectionate enthusiast 

| when she saw a minister of her own religion enter that gloomy place. It was 

‘a priest who had taken upon himself the office of visiting the prisoners in the 
‘Spanish camp to afford them the rites of their Church. 

Heaven always works by the means most suited to the capacities and cir- 


THE HEROINE OF OSTEND. @ | cumstances of the recipients of its mercies. No other person but a priest of 
Ostend, commonpiace as it looks, bas been the theatre of a beautiful drama,)/her own creed could have been the agent of relief to poor Catherine Seimes : 
the scene of a lovely romance. Ostend has had its herome,—not, indeed, like} for to no other person would she, young and beautiful as she was, have ven- 
her of Saragossa, a character which we cannot bat regard as, at least, half, or) tured to disclose the secret of her sex. She threw herself at the feet of the old 
more than half, unsexed, and whom we contemplate with a unxed, and some-| man, and in an ecstasy of trembling hope, and with all that lightening of spirit 
what dubious feeling te : |'which attends the disclosure of a burdensome secret, she contided to him her 
‘The heroine of Ostend was truly a feminine character, and excites unqualified) jame and her story. The priest was affected at her gentle wera ed tender 
approbation and respect. Her heroism became her sex, and belonged to it ;/'se\f-devotion, and readily promised to exert himself in her behalf, an®went im- 
for it was merciful, generous, seit-devoted, trae—of a high and holy daring. to! mediately to Charles de Longueval, Count de Bucquoi, over whom be had 
save, not to destroy—of firm fidelity, pure love, exalted sense of duty, patience | some influence, and obtained from that nobleman permission to have the still 
fortitude,—all those beautiful attributes which unite to form what, in our old | supposed young Dutch lad transferred to the prison of Herman the pilot, as a 
English tongue, was meant by /oyalty, in its wide meaning, not limited to the ear relative. Catherine was accordingly conducted to her husband's place of 
duty of a subject to a sovereign ; and the heroine of Ostend was not a soldier-| confinement ; and as soon as she found herself within its threshold and beheld 
ess, but a loyal wife once more its inmate, the object of her dearest affections, and remembered the 
In the reign of Philip II. of Spain, Albert, archduke of Austra, and son-in-| dooim so fast approaching to tear him from her again, she fainted away before 
law to the kong, had been appointed governor of the Netherlands ; and was!!<he was able to utter a syllable. She remained so long in a state of insensi- 
actively employed in endeavouring to subdue the revolted countries, by forcel'pjijity that for some time she was suppused tobe dead. By the exertious of 
of arms, to the Spanish yoke, whose tyranny they had mdignantly spurned. !> the guards and @e astonished Herman she was at length restored ; and now 
1601, he invested Ostend with an immense body of Spaniards. Sir Frances) he tlung herself into her husband"s arms, and with all the rapid eloquence of 
Vere, who commanded the English auxiharies, defended the town gallantly! excitement declared to the bystanders her whole story —all that she had felt, 
(though with far inferior forces) for some months, tll the States relieved him!|done, and suffered ; and explained her purpose of coming to the Leaguer in or- 
by sendmg a new governor and reinforcements. This siege of Ostend was}\der to offer a ransom for her husband ; and now, if that were rejected, she un- 
long, and very bloody : it lasted three years; ard some historians add, three|| plored permission to die with him, if death was his doom; or otherwise, she 
months, three weeks, three days, and three hours: it cost, at a moderate Com-|'hegged to be chained to the same oar with him, to share and lighten his la- 
putation, the lives of 100,000 men; though some estimate the loss of the! pours, ea rly reiterating that she was very strong, very hardy, very active, 
Spaniards at 80,000, and that of the besieged at 50,000. It surrendered to the) and soeit be found useful in the galleys. 
archduke on capitulation, on the 22d of September, 1604. | The officer of the guard was filled with compassion and admiration, aud sent 
During the course of the siege, the Spaniards took prisoners a number Of] |hastily for the count of Buequoi, who, on his arrival, listened with interest to 
Dutch sailors, and some pilots of skill and reputation. These men they con-| the officer's recital, gave to Catherine her own meed of praise, and immed-ately 
demned to the galleys for life, m alleged retaliation for some severities pre-|| procured the release of herseif and her beloved Herman. 
viously exercised by the Duteh on Spanish subjects. One of these Dutch) When they had returned to their humble and happy home, what reeompense 
pilots, named Herman, was married to a young woman of extreme personal| ould the grateful pilot offer to his true-heurted wife’ He had long ago given 
beauty. and of equal fortitude and virtue. Herman was a stanch Protestant ;/ her his whole heart. All he could now do for her was to gratify her a 
and Catherine, his wife, a sincere Roman Catholic. Both must have been en-||se;tjments, to kneel no more at a separate altar, but to make her creed his 
dued with a Christian, not a sectarian, spirit ; for no sectarian bitterness arose} |tje¢ had been touched by the mute though eloquent arguments of bright deeds, 
between them. Those differences of religion, which had kindled the length-| which made their way to the heart, while the arguments of the most skilful 
ened and sanguinary war between Spain and the Lower Countries, never \\controversy would have made no im ion on the head ; he became a convert 
turbed the tranquillity of Herman and bis Catherine. They loved each other! 14 Jove, which he never would have been to Spanish persecution or to domestic 
truly ; and if they did not kneel together at the same altar of worship, they! | goadings. 
made of their own hearth-stone a common altar, sacred to the best affections.||" sieadiness of principle, especially ir. eases of religion, ought, of course, to 
They had learned that most difficult lesson to narrow minds, yet most useful) |}, superior to all human considerations, and Herman is accordingly open to 


in this chequered world, to agree to differ,--a lesson which permits diversity of 
opinion w.thout sérzfe of opimion ; and which we all could more easily learn, if 


‘some blame for the relinquishment of his convictions ; but his conversion 
‘sprung, at least, from purer motives than that of Henry [V., called by common 


we looked more frequently beyond ourselves and the immediate circle in which) \.o,sent the Great. Love and gratitude worked on the pilot, ambition on the 


we stand, and of which we make our universe. 

When Catherine Herman heard of her husband's captivity and horrible desti- 
nation, she was penetrated with affliction ; but instead of y elding to inactive 
and useless, and therefore selfish grief, she summoned all her energies, and re- 


solved to attempt his deliverance. But she was of humble rank and limited) 


king. 


THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS, HIS NOBLES, SERFS, 
AND SERVANTS. 


means ; she had neither money to purchase aid, nor powerful friends to bestow), It 1s surprising how little the social and political condition of the Russian 


it; she had only that earthly friend of the - On whom in this world 
can the poor and friendless rely but on self? self-exertions, self-trust, self-en- 
couragement ,; and whule they are self-sustained, they cannot utterly fail. 


empire 1s known, comprising as it does the largest portion of the habitable globe 
ever united under one dommion, and giving umbrage as it does to so many in- 
terests by the shadow of its still increasing greatness. 
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There are, no dovbt, many causes whieh may partially account for this lack cluster like bees about a hive. ‘There are pastures which with a little industry 
of information on a theme so interesting ; into these it is not our present pur-| might feed ail the flocks and cattle in Europe. Nature, by means of winter 
pose to enter, but we content ourselves with the observation which no resident, sledge roads and immense navigable rivers, has opened many communications, 
m the Russian empire we feel confident will gainsay, that until within the last! and singularly facilitated others. The climate over two-thirds of her Europe- 
two years no traveller had given any account from which the faintest idea of||an empure is, taken ail in all, more favourable than otherwise to her prosperity ; 
her modern condition could be gathered. __ |/and she possesses outlets to two of the great inland seas of Europe : the 

We have had since then an admirably written book from a female pen, which| Russian flag floats over nearly a thousand miles of the shores of the Baltic, and 
only leads us to |ament that the fair authoress who has so charmingly describ- (a considerable part of the Euxine 
ed the little she has seen, should have seen so verv little. For instance, she) No aristocracy interferes, no public opinion raises its voice to check or cramp 
professes to describe the Baltic provinces—of which she imbibed her notions the exercise of imperial authority. ‘The nobles of Russia, proprietors of the 
in the society of the family of the chief of the secret police ; and as she seems) soil, though they hold the peasantry in a servitude as complete as was that of 
impartially to have described all that she saw and learned, we must conclude the West Indian negroes, though still wealthy, are yet not only without a shad- 
from her silence that she was ignorant of two of the most interesting facts con- ow of political power, but are themselves deprived of many of the common 
nected with the very provinces which she describes ; viz., that the peasantry rights of humamty. ‘Too often the oppressors of their peasantry, they consti- 
recently emancipated from slavery, and stil! held practically in bondage by their) tute, notwithstanding, the class on whom the yoke of despotism presses most 
nobility, are a totally distinct race from these latter, the descendants of the gallingly, if not most heavily. It has been the policy of the crown, particular- 
Teutonic knights = % conquered them, or the Swedish conquerors ot these|ly in the two last and in the present reign, 10 redeem the serf from the 
feudal nobles—that they bear to them a sullen and unmitigated hatred, which! vassalage ot his baron, and render him an imperial instead of a private slave— 
absorbs their natural aversion to the Muscovites and that it is by playing off la servitude which is in most cases merely normnal—that is to say, when he 1s 
the hatred of the conquered people, and the fears of their feudal masters, against) not forced to work in the government manufactories. He pays a fixed and 


each other, that the cabinet of St. Petersburg considers itself safe in the pos-) trifling poll-tax to the emperor, instead of the heavy and op onal one imposed 
session of these provinces. (on hin by his former master, and he is practically almost as free as his late lord 


Secondly, that in pursuance of this policy, the very year in which our au-) can possibly be. 
thoress visited this part of the world it was the scene of a sanguinary “ Jac- The service of the crown, whether civil or military, for which every proprie- 
querie,” excited by a Russian bishop, but carried too far by the excited peas- torof land must furnish an annual contingent of men, at the expiration of its 
antry. Hundreds of lives were lost in this insurrection ; the insurgents burn-) duration, exeinpts those who have performed it, as well as their descendants, 
ing the estates and massacring the families of their masters, and being only put’ |from private servitude. Thus, in the eyesof the peasantry, the emperor, whose 
down by a military force. authority is always stepping in to release them trom a bondage olten very op- 

These scenes must have taken place a few miles from the spot which ap-) pressive, appears in so favourable a light, that the rooted subserviency of long 
peared to the writer in question so smiling and so happy, without her hearing habit to thei masters, unmixed with any sympathy or affection, would consti- 
of them ; and those who have been in Russia can alone understand how bold ‘tute no motive to divert them from a blind obedience to the being they look 
any casual visitor to the family in which she was domesticated must have been) upon as scarce inferior to God ; and between their duty to their baron, and 
who would have ventured to have breathed a syllable on such topics in the at- _— emperor, the latter would, in every case, be the more popular as well as 
| the more sacred. 


mosphere which she inhaled. 

Kohl, the German traveller, has also, since the period just referred to, con- 
tinued his Russian sketches. The style of his writings gives one no means of) in the eyes of the vulgar, by every unaginable means. 
judging whether he possesses the sagacity required for a profound, though he) soldier are taught always to associate the name of God and of the emperor, and 
is evidently a minute observer ;—his work 1s an admirable daguerreotype of all) the latter, in the regulation prayers, is made to callthe emperor ‘* Our God 
that externally meets the eye ; but this happens to be precisely what is least in-) upon earth.” 
teresting in Russia. ; | Itis a common prejudice in other countries, to imagine that the fear of the 

Indeed it is futile to expect any vigorous description of the Russian empire.) nobility operates as a check on the conduct of the Sovereign of Russia, and 
and the condition of its people, from a German pen, because no German dares) that the summary process of assassimation would be the meed of any very op- 
to publish it : or if he did so, it would be excluded both from Austria and Prus-| pressive or obnoxious measures. ‘l'hus notion is utterly erroneous. |n a coun- 
sia :—from Austria because the censure which, to be sincere, he must heap on, try like Kussia, where habits and feelings are pervaded more by au oriental than 
a despotic government would be displeasing to her ; from Prussia because the; a European spirit, as in every unenlightened despotism (if we may be allowed 
censorship will allow nothing to be published more severe than an occasional) to use the term in contradistinction to the self-styled enlightened despotism of 
diatribe against Russia on the question of frontier regulation, and because she another European state, Prussia), the sword of assassination must hang per- 
is too much under the influence of Russia to allow the publication of any se- petually suspended over the good sovereign as well as the wicked , he has to 
rious writing which might forma ground of complaint from ber cabinet. | dread, not like a constitutional king, the fanaticism of a jacobinmical club, or a 

With this apology we a to give a kind of elementary account of the street assassin, but those whom he has raised to power, whether from the 
present condition of the Russianempire. If it were not for the avowed and’ class of nobility or peasantry. [tis perfectly immaterial what their original 
unlimited despotism of the Russian governmen , her civil institutions, her writ- rank may have been, though it is true that whilst in office, they constitate a 
ten laws, the provident regulatiors of the Russian empire, the official accounts, kind of aristocracy—the only one which has any political existence in Russia 
giving the minutest details of her progress and prosperity, which seem in the any more than in Persia or in Turkey, where slaves and camel drivers rise to 
most triumphant manner to justify the wisdom of these, would make the coun-, the highest offices, and where the favour of the sovereign confers the only dis- 
try appear, on paper, the realization of a modern Utopia. Unfortunately, how- tinction. 
evel, these official accounts, both with regard tothe prosperity and happiness, A gloomy and mistrustful tyrant, like Paul, must sometimes be strangled by 
of the Russian people, and her political power, are as far from the reality as is, his immediate confidants, in self-defence, when !hese become the objects of his 
the value of her bank-notes from the metallic currency which they nominally) suspicion ; a weak-minded but benevolent emperor, like Alexander, may have 
represent. It is however by such papers that the Russian government deceives) perished at the hands of those who have not the justification of necessity’s 
and is deceived. Nocountry ever existed which was ever administered by such| stern law ; and the best of monarclis may fail a victim to the despair of those 
ridiculously copious and complex written details, without which the most msig-| to whom he has intrusted his power, when the detection of their misdeeds 
nificant act of public business cannot be carried on. | becomes inevitable, or even when their ambitious views render a change advan- 

This system, originally devised as a check on those employed, by placing on tageous. 
record. in black and white, the minutest details of every thing connected with,) ‘The veil of mystery and secrecy which is habitually thrown over every thing, 
their duty, has had the contrary effect of insuring impunity, by burying every ‘renders the concealment and impunity of crimes practicable, which, in the rest 
transaction w such an inextricably voluminous mass of documents, as to prove, of Europe, must meet with immediate publicity and execration. The public 
an effectual shelter for every species of fraud, which is protected, not here and mind is so impressed with the facility of hiding every dark transaction from its 
there, or occasionally, but by high and low, and with a nefarious order and re-, view, that no personage of importance dies without some rumor of poison or 
gularity, similar to that with which the most forbidden avocations of great capi-| foul play. In the present reign, we may instance the deaths of the C rand Duke 
tals are conducted. . | Constantine and General Diebitch. 

Russia possesses wise laws and excellent regulations, which are in facta) There was acertain personage, on whom the public rumour, and Jo doubt the 
dead letter ; she has thousands of troops which have never existed, but upon, public calumny, affixed the stigma of being the instrument of these dark deeds. 
paper ; she has fleets and munuiactories which, like the scenery of a stage, His visit to any public character, or his arrival at the place where they were, 
excepting for theatrical effect, are of uo more use or value to the nation than) has, in so many instances, been the foreruoner of their sudden dissolution, that 
if they too existed only on paper. | in such a country, however improbable, the report can excite no surprise. A 

The real elements of power and greatness which si.e possesses are, notwith-| little before the respective deaths of Alexander, of Constantine, and of Diebiteh, 
standing all this, immense ; though there are countervailing causes which have, this bird of ili omen made his appearance, and four or tive other simular in- 
hitherto prevented, and probably will continue to prevent, ‘heir ever commg in- stances are cited incorroboration of this tale. 
to such active operation as to contribute much to her prosperity, or to render The prevalence of these rumours on every occasion, is not a little fostered 
formidable her preponderance. eae by the absurdly mysterious policy of government, which will not allow the in- 

Though innumerable tribes and nations live beneath the rule of Russia, dif-| troduction of, or at least previously causes the obnoxious pages to be cut out 
fering as much in language and in habits as any of the human race, the great|jof, any works menticnmg any ot the murders which have taken place in the 
bulk of her population: is Muscevite, speaking the same tongue, proijessing the) imperial family since the time of Peter, evento the assassination of Paul, 
same religion, animated by the same feelings of nationality. In the immense)jalthough the latteris knowu in all its details, as well as any other public 
extent of country through which this population is scattered, and which indus-, event. 
trious cultivation would render prodigiously fertile, it cannot fail to increase in- | If the nobility are thus utterly powerless, the clergy, at one time equally for- 
to countless millions, as it has been increasing since it has enjoyed the common!{midable to the czar, and whose influence might still be imagined to be so with 
protection of a somewhat civilized government. Without however anticipat-| a people blindly superstitious, has been converted by the wise and resolute 
ing what this population may become, to take it as it is, these millions of peas-| policy of succeeding reigns, from an object of terror into a means of power. 
ants, contented in their igorance, and devoted with a blind and superstitious at-| Deprived of the remotest political weight, its sole etfect is to propagate and 
tachment to a sovereign who unites in his person, as head of the church, its, strengthen those religious feelings amongst the people which can but render 
spiritual authority, to that of the temporal chief and czar, and who possesses} them more subservient to the emperor, who is head of the church, and whose 
besides all the mechanism of centralization and the science of civilization at} authority is not looked upon in the same light in which the members of the church 
his command, to render this furce available,—let us ask, was there ever a pow-| of England regard the supremacy of the British sovereign—as a mere nomin- 
ph a centered m the hands of man than that which at the present, al title—but rather with the implicit belief of a direct delegation of power 

: A us hes at the unlimited and uncontrolled command of an emperor of Rus-| from heaven, of the same nature as, in the eyes of the Roman Catholic, invested 
sia: If nha moment his people have been poor, the soil of his country con-|/eyen the inost ambitious and martial pontiffs with so sacred a character. 
agricultural wealth, to furnish) The Russian people may most naturally be divided into three great classes ; 
aod one “es aable European production. The riches are| viz., tirst, the landed aristocracy ; second, all those who have been or are em- 

, witsinreach. + he arms are there to work them out. Inhis Eu- ployed by government ; third, the peasantry, whether private serfs, crown serfs, 
_ possessions, inhabited by the purely Muscovite race, there are tracts) or freedmen 
larger and England, where the soil is as rich, he first of these classes, more polished than civilized, generally given to li- 
those parts of Brabant landers wherein the population seems to jcentiousness and extravagance, and crushed by a sense of its humiliating con 


The emperors of Russia seek to invest themselves with this sacred character, 
The peasant and the 


| 

| 
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dition, is insignificant by its want of spirit and uumbe 


Ts, aud, by the fact of a, godlike-looking emperor—the crowned Apollo—could recoguie the Grand- 


paramount influence which destroys that which it ouce possessed over its serfs, duke Nicholas. All the portraits taken of him at that period, showing dim tall, 
and which it has not even the means of counteracting by the dissemination glender, and unformed, his features thin and sharp, corroborate this state- 


amongst them of such enlarged and liberal ideas, as its own comparative civili-| 
zation might suggest, and which might weaken the power of that arbitrary ly-) 
ranny which is weighing it down, though without strengthening its own. Its 
members must therefore naturally bear in their hearts a bitter enmity to the 
oriential despotism which crushes them in the dust. At the close of the late, 
Emperor Alexander's reign, they inade a final effort to shake off this galling ty-) 
ranny, and the numerous secret societies, which were conspiring against the. 
unperial authority, included in their ranks some scion of every noble family in) 
the empire, and with each were the hearts and wishes of the stock to which) 
he belonged. These efforts terminated in a hasty and pusil'animously con- 
ducted attempt at rebellion on the accession of the present emperor, but 
he overturned it by his energy, and has since kept his heel upon the throats of, 
the helplessly prostrate aristocracy which attempted to subvert his autocratic, 

wer. 

This hatred is not, however, perceptible to the casual observations of the 
traveller ; and few lips dare utter it in a state where, Venice-like, the very 


ment. 

Of the extent of his general knowledge and acquirements few have the pri- 
vilege of judging, but like most princes of the present day, aud like all Rus- 
sians of high rank, he speaks fluently and without accent, several lang 
French and German are familiar to him as his mother-tongue ; the English he 
has learned, like all the other members of the imperial family, in the past and 
present generation. from very illiterate Scotch nurses and attendants, whose 
tidelity has always been appreciated in their nursery, and with whom Nicholas 
and his empress not unfrequently condescend to drink their tea. From these 
people the imperial family seem to derive many of their ideas of the English, 
and, including the emperor, are evidently grossly ignurant of the condition and 
the usages of British society. Thus the Grand-duke Michael, the emperor’s 
brother, meets the clergyman of the “Sritish factory of St. I’etersbuyg in the 
streets and addresses him in En,’ sh, with * G—d— your eyes! how are 
you!’’ This is from no intention to insult, but only from his ignorance of the 
distinctions of society, which prevents his seeing the impropriety of thus ex- 


walls have ears, and itis only on a more intimate acquaintance that he can catch pressing even the exuberance of his good humour towasds 4 peisonage to whom 


the accent of these universal curses, ‘ not loud but deep.” ‘The conquered 
nobility may therefore now be considered harmlessly inimical to the imperial, 
crown. 

The second class—the nobility of effice-—-raised in the very hotbed of cor-) 
ruption and venality, and divested not only of all public virtue, but of all pn- 
vate honesty, may be considered incapable of a patriotic idea, and can be ani- 
mated by none but the most selfish feelings, which would naturally lead them 
to side with the strongest party in the event of any national commotion. And 
the inferior ranks of this class which constitute the great bulk of it, have been 
brought up traditionally to regard the imperial power as the most solid and un- 
shakeablesof human institutions. 

The third of these three great classes into which the Russian nation may be 
naturally divided—imany times more numerous than the other two united— 
constitutes the bulk, the power, and the nerve of the Muscovite people. It is 
composed of a peasantry on whom civilization has yet made no impression, 
and knowledge thrown no ray of light. For, that a few can read, who are now 
allowed to read nothing but those prayers which were formerly read to them, 
and that they are now acquainted with the use of sngar and tobacco, will scarce- 
ly invalidate the assertion which we boldly venture to make—that they are as 
barbarous now as previous to the days of the first Peter—that thgy are, in fact, 
identically the same asa century and a half ago—in ideas, in manners and 
costume ; as blindly superstitious, as servilely devoted as then, and have only, 
— this feeling from their patriarchs and boyarsto the person of a single 
ruler. 

Counting its millions, as this class does, to the thousands of the preceding) 
two, and animated as i¢ is by the blind zeal of barbarism, it lies a ready and 
tremendous instrument of good or evil, in the hands of one man, to execute his) 
commands with a reckless and fanatical devotion. ‘This man is the Emperor 
Nicholas. 

If we patiently exhaust the records of the world’s past history, maturely and 
deliberately comparing the position of Nicholas with that of any sovereign who 
has at any tune preceded him, we shail not in any age find a parallel to the fear-_ 
ful elements of power which lie at his disposal. A population of forty millions) 
of Mrseovite peasants look upon hum as their ‘* God upon earth ;’" such being 


in his character as a clergyman renders such expressions indecent from any man 
on earth. 

Domestic and moderate in his habits, few princes have borne a more unble- 
mished private character than the present emperor. A strict lover of justice, 
he has, for the first time since the zeign of Peter I., endeavoured to enforce its 
rigid administration according to law—with what success will be shown here- 
after. Apparently, earnestly desirous of improving the condition of his people 
and empire, and not contented, like his brother Alexander, with the barren 
good wishes of an inactive philanthropy, whose indolence rendered the reign of 
the most benevolent of men sometimes as oppressive as that of his father Paul, 
Nicholas I. nut only reigns, but undismayed by the laborious duties such an 
undertaking entails upen him, actually governs.in person. On the other hand, 
he seems to entertain the most exalted ideas of the sacredness of his high pre- 
rogative and divine right, and the first corsideration that actuates him seems 
to be the maintenance of its integrity. Severe and vindictive, clemency has 
never shown itself amongst his virtues. 

The character of Nicholas, in all these particulars, differs widely from that 
of his mild and liberal-minded predecessor, who appreciating the night and sui- 
fering the wrong, because the indolence of his disposition shrank from the task 
of clearing out the Augean stable, must have entailed upon himself only the 
more fearful responsibility. 

Many instances are given, since the accession of the present emperor, of his 
unforgiving spirit, which even the completest trump over his enemies does 
not apparently disarm: witness his treatment of those of the conspirators who 
disturbed the commencement of his reign, and who were banished to Siberia, 
—to whose condition, though years have elapsed, no alleviation has been al- 
lowed. This continuing to make the condemned suffer, where his sufferings 
can be no example, shows, at the least, a vindictive severity. Towards the 
Poles also, his conduct, always harsh, has been in some imstances, painfully se- 
vere. These, as well as all political offenders, who ure classed with assassins, 
have been carefully excluded from the amuesties which on several important 
occasions have extended a pardon to felons. 

Under all circumstances, after the subjugation of Poland, a generous dispo- 
sition might have contented itself with treating her according to the stern laws 


the title by which they designate him in their prayers to that Being in whose: of conquest, not as Nicholas has done, according to the sanguinary code which 
eyes he is no more than the lowliest of his slaves. | established authority arrogates to itself the mght of applying to rebellion. For 
If we could even suppose that, in the less densely peopled world of bygone this was ly a rebellion crushed, but a country reconquered. 
centuries, any barbarian despot had ever ruled over any thing like a similar armies fought regular armies, according to all the usages of international war- 
number of devoted followers, blindly obedient to one single leader, no leader| fare ; prisoners of war were made, and communications opened between the 
in those remote ages, or of those babarous followers, possessed the same advan- |chiefs of the contending armics. The emperor hunself received the delegates 
tages—the mechanism and administration of modern civilization—waich the} of his adversaries. When, however, he proved the strongest in the struggle, 
progress of other lands has given the Russian Tsar, whereby to render available) and the war was over, those prisoners who had fought as brave men in the field, 
the unwieldy strength of these imert masees. |}who not submitting to a master, had surrendered on the faith of an exchange, 
To exercise so imme diate an intluence on the destiny of sixty millions of hu- and counting on a reciprocity of treatment, were, against their vows and wishes, 
man bemgs for whose cultivation, happiness, and comfort, so much remains to ‘made to serve their enemy, and drafted into condemned corps, where they were 
be dune, is assuredly the greatest and most noble task that was ever allotted toyrequired to take the oath of allegiance to the emperor. ‘Their condition, in 
humanity ! for we must admit that the words of the poet, | these — would of itself have been little ee to = of British 
F | convicts; but their persecutor was not content with the musery ol a 
How few the ills which kings can cause or cure, | servitude—a ponpateal exile—thus infleted on them ; they were left the option 
are little applicable here. | between taking an oath against thew conscience, which would render them 
Having mdicated on the one hand, the causes which would tend to invest a participators in their own degradation, or the most fearful corporal sufferings. 
Russian autocrat with apparently stupendous power, 1t now remains to poimt, On refusing to take the oath, they were condemned to receive a number of 
out circumstances—arismg partly from historical causes, partly from the policy lashes which alone would have been a fearful punishment for any offence ; but 


of preceding reigns—which partially neutralize it, and render any rapid or real 
progress towards power or civilization so difficult, as to require for its accom- 
plishment that such a man should unite in his character to the will to do good, 
with a degree of firmness, perspicuity, and talent, which unfortunately the world) 
has seldom seen united in the hands of uncontrolied power. |} 
Let us first give some account of the man, to whom Providence has intrusted) 
this exalted mission. Nicolai Pagloviteh, or Nicholas the son of Paul,” ac-|| 


still persisting as they did, one victum after another, each as resolute after as 
before his martyrdom—as determined in his rejusal when he had seen his com- 
rade expire under the lash as when first called ouat—was it not an unheard of 
barbarity to renew this torture at every fresh refusal, till death placed them 
beyond the power of human cruelty! 

This is no exaggerated picture, no overstrained account of an occurrence 
which took place tar in the interior; it is the plain narrative of what occurred 


cording to the universal habit of Russian nomenciatures, is now in the prime) on the termination of the Polish war, in the town of Cronstadt, not twenty miles 
of life. He is of commanding stature, and presents not only the most impos- from St. Petersburg, and precisely the point which holds most uninterrupted 
ing aspect of any living sovereign, but, as perfect as he is colossal in the pro- communication with Western Europe. Several hundred Polish prisoners, em- 
portions of his form, le may really be ranked among the handsomest men of) ployed in working at the fortifications, were required, and almost unanimously 
Europe. When the whole of his guard, consisting of sixty thousand of the) refused, to take the oath. They were then made succesively “‘o rum the 
picked men of his empire, is reviewed by him in the Champ de Mars, the eye, gauntlet,” but still im almost every instance they persisted in their refusal, with 
of the spectator may vainly wander over its ranks to find any one worthy of//@ resolution worthy of admiration in any cause. Time after tume they were 
comparison with lum for figure, for manly beauty, or for majesty of mien. When, thus carried out from the hospital, still unwavering in their heroism, to under- 
he gives the word of command, the deep and sonorous tones of his voice thrill,| go the same infliction, till life or all sensation had departed from the mangled 
distinctly audible over the vast plain, where an army is manceuvring or a crowd) mass of flesh, which was consigned to the burial-cart, or to linger for weeks in 
looking on, as different from the voices of his numerous commanders, as the) 4 hospital, till relieved by the tardy kindness of death, and in some jew cases 
notes of an organ from the treble of achild. He is seen, however, to more) to recover in several months, crippled and maimed, to drag on a miserable ex- 
advantage on toot than on Horseback, because, being a stiff and it is said a very, !stence, chained to felons and assassins. , apt es 
timid rider, the chargers he rides m public have always been “ maneged " into, ‘The commission of chese barbarities, perpetrated in view of all the inhabi- 
the rocking -horse canter of the pitiable beasts which figure in the theatrical, tants of Cronstadt, lasted many weeks, and could uot have taken place without 
cireus ;—so that in the eyes of an Englishman this circumstance qualifies, (he imperial knowledge. Suppressing for a moment the feelings of indignant 
very materially the admiration his splendid equestrian figure would otherwise bumanity, which this recital must arouse, let us even suppose these victims to 
excite. ||have been utterly misguided men, and rebels against the most legitimate and 
Nicholas has also of late years adopted the habit of around him authority not require the now happi y 
an air of severity, apparently imagining that this sternness of aspect imposes, |'In the greatest part of Europe, to persecute to such inhuman extremes a | 
whereas, like a contrary effect, vakeo||nacity which proved not to be the dogged obstinacy of an individual mutineer, 
away from the awe which his majestic figure and features could not fail to ex- ‘but which was evidently the generous, even had it been the erroneous convic- 


cite. He is said by all who knew him previous to his accession to the throne, tion of a whole body, who preferred death and torture to dishonour'—[To be 
to have altered so favourably in his personal appearance, that no one, in the Ci ‘ontinued. } 
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MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN, conducted from my solitary cell into the midst of four or five hundred prison- 


Part X. 


On reaching the prison I gave up all for lost ; sullenly resigned myself to ™ 
what now seemed the will of fate ; and without a word, except in answer to the! 
interrogatory of my name and country, followed the two horrid-lvoking roffians: 


who performed the office of turnkeys. St. Lazare had been a monastery, and 


its massiveness, grimness, and confusion of building with its extreme silence at, 
that late hour, gave me the strongest impression of a huge catacomb above) 


nd. The door of a cell was opened for me after traversing a long succes- 
sion of cloisters ; and on a little wooden tressle, and wrapt in my cluak | at- 
tempted to sleep. But if sleep has not much to boast of in Paris at any time, 
what was itthen’ I had searcely closed my eyes when I was roused by a rapid 
succession of musket-shots, fired at the opposite side of the cloister, the light 
of torches flashing through the long avenues, and the shouts of men and women 


in wrath, terror, and agony. I threw myself off my uneasy bed, and climbing) 
by my prison bars, endeavouring to ascertain the cause of the mélee. But) 


the impertect light served little more than to show a general mustering of the 
national guard in the court, and a huge and hesvy building, into which they 
were disc 


a laugh equally loud ran through the ranks when the bullet wasted its effect on 
the massive mullions or stained glass of the windows. A tall figure on horse- 
back, whom I afterwards learned to be Henriot, the commandant of the national 
guard, galloped up and down the court with the air of a general-in-chief ma- 
neuvring an army. I think that he actually had provided Fimeelf with a trun 
cheon to meet a!! the emergencies of supreme command. While this sanguin- 
ary, and yet mocking representation of warfare was going on, M. le Command- 
ant was in full eloquence and prodigious yesticulation. * A la gloire, mes-en- 
fans!” was his constant cry. Fight, mes braves! the honor of France de-| 


mands it: the eyes of Enrope—of the world—are turned upon you. Vive 
la Repubtique !” And all this accompanied with waving his hat, and spurring) 
his horse into foam and fury. But fortune is a jade after all ; and the hero oi) 
the tricolored scarf was destined"to have his laurels a little shorn, even on this, 


ng random shots whenever a head appeared at its casements. A| 
loud huzza followed whenever one of those shots appeared to take effect, and. 


lers, I felt the human feelings kindle in me, which had been chilled between 
y four stone walls. 

The prisoners with whom I was now to take my chance, were all ranks, pro- 
fessions, and degrees of crune. The true crime in the eyes of the republic 
| being to be rich. 

Yet there the culprit had some hope of being suffered to live, at least when 
daily examinations, with the hourly perspective of the axe, could make him 
contribute to the purses of the tribunaf. Those who happened to be gest. 
were found guilty of incirisme at once, and were daily drafted off to the Place 
de Gréeve, trom which they never returned. But some of the prisoners were 


\\from La Vendee, peasants mixed with nobles ; who, though no formal shape 


of resistance to the republic was yet declared, had exhibited enough of that 
gallant contempt of the new tyranny, which afterwards immortalized the name, 
to render them obnoxious to,the ruffians at its head. It was this sturdy portion 
which had made the dash on the night of the rot, and their daring had the ef- 
fect, at least, of saving their fellow-prisoners in future from being made marks, 
to teach the national guard the art of shooting. Even thew sentries kept a 
respectful distance ; and Mr. Henriot, wisely mindful of his flagellation, flour- 
ished his staff of command no more within our cloister. We were, in fact, left 
almost wholly to ourselves. Yetif a philosopher desired to take a lesson in 
human natore, this was the spot of earth for the study. We had it in every 
shape and shade. We had it in the wits and blockheads, the courtiers and the 
clowns, the opulent and the ruined, the brave and the pusillanimous—and all 
under the strangest pressure of those feelings which rouse the nature of man 


||to its most undisguised display. Death was before every eye. Where was 


ithe use of wearing a mask, when the wearer was so soon to part with his head ! 
\Pretence gradually vanished, and a general spirit of boldness, frankness, and 
something if not exactly of dignity, at least of manliness, superseded the cus- 


||tomary cringing of sociéty under a despotism. Jn all but the name, we were 


'better republicans than the tribe who shouted in the streets, or robbed in the 
tribunals. 
I made the remark one day to the Marquis de Cassini, a philosopher and pu- 


narrow field. While his charger was caracoling over the cloisters, and his ve- pil of the great Buffon. ~* ‘The reason is,’ said he, “ that men differ chiefly 

terans from the cellars and counters of Paris were popping otf their muskets °Y C’Cumstances, as they differ chiefly by theirclothes. ‘Throw off their dress, 

at the unfortunates who started up against the old casement, | heard a sudden. ‘whether embroidery or rags, and you will find the same number of ribs in them 

rush and run ; 4 low postern of the cloister had been flung back ; and the pri-, all.” : ; 

soners within the building had made a sally on their tormentors. A massacre“ But my chief surprise 1s. to tind in this prison more mutual kindness, and, in 

at the Bicétre, in which six thousand had perished, had warned these unhappy ©Y¢TY S€Ms€, More generosity of sentiment, than one generally expects to meet 
je that neither the prison wall, nor night, was to be seeurity against the 1 the world.” 


rage of bloodhounds with whom murder seemed to have grown into a pastime ;' 
and after having seen severai of their nuinber shot down within their dungeon, 
they determined to attack them, and, if they must die, at least die in manly de- 


“ Helvetius gvould tell you that all this was self-interest,” was my pale visa- 
ged and comtemplative fnend’s reply. ‘* But | always regarded M. Helvetius 
in the light of a well-trained baboon, who thought when men stared at his 


fence. Their rush was perfectly successful ; it had the effect of a complete tricks, they were admiring his talents. The truth is, that self-interest is the 
surprise ; and though their only weapons were fragments of their tirewood—for ™€f creature of society, and is the most active in the basest society. Itis 
all fire-arms and knives had been taken from them immediately on their en- the combined cowardice and cruelty of men struggling for existence ; the 
trance into the prison—they routed the heroes of the guard at the first charge. S*¥4geness of the forest, where inen cannot gather acorns enough to share 


Even the gallant commander himself only shared the chance of his ‘ cama- 
rades ;” a flourish or two of his sabre, and an adjuration of “ liberty,’’ had no 
other effect than to insure a heavier shower of biows, and { had the gratification 
of seeing the braggadocio go down from his saddle in the midst of a group, 
who certainly had no veneration for the majesty of the truncheon. ‘The victory. 
was achieved ; but, like many another victory, it produced no results ; the gates, 
of the St. Lazare were too strongly guarded to be forced by an unarmed crowd, 
and I saw the prisoners successively and: gloomily return to the only roof, me- 
lancholy as that was, which now could shelter them. 

The morning brought my case before the authorities of this den. Half a 
dozen coarse and filthy uniformed men, and some of thei evidently sufferers: 
in the tumult of the night, for their heads were bound up and their arms ban- 
daged—a matter which, if it did not improve their appearance, gave ime every 
reason to expect increased brutishness in their tempers—formed the tribunal .| 
The hall in which they had established their court had once been the kitchen. 
of the convent ; and, though all signs of hospitality had vanished, its rude and! 
wild construction, its stone floor and vaulted roof, and even its yawning and 
dark recesses for the different operations which, in otherdays, had made 
ita scene of busy cheerfulness, now gave it a look of dreariness in the 
extreme I could have easily imagined itto be a chamber of the Inquisi- 
tion. But men in my circumstances have not much time for the work! 
of fancy ; and | was instantly called upon my name, and business in France. 
I had heard enough of popular justice to believe, that I had now arrived within. 
sight of the last struggle, and | resolved to give the ruffians no triumph over 
the Englishman. 

“ Citizen, wao are you !”’ was the first interrogatory. 

“ Tam no citizen, no Frenchman, and no republican,” was ny answer. My, 
judges stared at each other 

** You area prisoner. How came you here '” 

“ You are judges ; how came you there 

** You are charged with crimes against the Republic.” 

* In my country uo man is expected to criminate himself.” 

But you are a traitor : can you-deny that ?” 

* Tam no traitor to my king ; can you say as much for yourselves 1’ They 
now began to cast furious glances at me. ‘ | 

* You are insolent : what brought you into the territory of France 2” 

« The same thing which placed you on that bench—force.” 

“ Are vou mad !” 

**No—are you 

“ Do you know that we can send you to the’ —— 

“ If you do, I'shall only go before you.” 

This put an end to my interrogatory at once. I had accidentally touched upon) 
the nerve which quivered in every bosom of these fellows. There was a sin- 
gular presentiment among even the boldest of the Revolutionists, that the new 
order of things would not last, and that, when the change came, it would be a 
bloody one. Life had become sufficiently precarious already among the pos-. 
sessors of power ; and the least intimation of death was actually formidable} 
to a race of villains whose hands were hourly imbrued in slaughter. I had been 
hitherto placed im scarcely more than surveillance. An order for my confine- 
ment as a * Brigand Augiais,” was made out by the indignant * commission,” 
and | was transterred from my narrow and lonely cell ino the huge crowded 
building in the opposite cloisters, which had been the scene of the attack on 
the previous night. I could, with Cato, “ simile on the drawn dagger and 
defy its point.” I walked out with the air of a Cato. 


‘This change, intended for my infinite degradation until the guillotine should, 
have dispatched its business in arrear, | found much to my advantage. The) 


with their fellows ; the effort for life, where there is but one plank in a storm, 
and where, if you are to cling at all, it must be by drowning the weaker party. 
But here,” and he cast his eyes calmly round the crowd, “ as there is not the 
‘slightest possibility that any one of us will escape, we have the better oppor- 
tunity of showing our original /ienseance. Al! the struggling on earth will not 
save us from the guillotine ; and therefore we resolve to accommodate each 
other for the rest of our journey.” 

I agreed with him onthe philosophy of the case, and in return he introduced 
me to some of the Vendean nobles, who had hitherto exhibited their general 
scorn of Parisian contact by confining themselves to the circle of their follow- 
jers. 1 was received with the distinction due to my introducer, and was in- 
lvited to join their supper that night. ‘The prison had once been the chapel of 
the convent ; and though the desecration had taken place a hundred years be- 
\fore, and the revolutionary spoil had spared but little of the remaining orna- 
\ments, the original massiveness of the building, and the nobleness of the archi- 
jtecture, had withstood the assaults of both time and plunder. The roofs of 
the aisles could not be reached except by flame, and the monuments of the an- 
cient priors and prelates, when they had once been stripped of their crosses, 
»were too solid for the passing fury of the mob. And thus, in the midst of em- 
blems of mortality, and the recollections of old solemnity, were set some hun- 
dred of people who knew as Intle of each other as if they had met in a cara- 
vansery, and who, perhaps, expected to part as soon. ‘The scene was curious, 
but hy no means uncheerful. ‘che national spirit is imextinguishable ; and, 
however my countrymen may bear up against the extremes of ill-fortune, no 
man meets its beginnings with so easy an air as the manof France. Our sup- 
per was laid out in one of the side chapels: and coarse and scanty as it was, 
{ seldom recollect an evening which [ passed with a lighter sense of the burden 
‘of a prisoner’stime. I found the Vendéan nobles a manlier race than their 


\|more courtly countrymen. Yet they hada courtliness of their own; but it 
| was more the manner of our own country gentlemen of the last century than 


the polish of Versailles. Their habits of livig on their domains, of country 
‘sports, of intercourse with their peasantry, and of the general simplicity of 
country life, had drawn a strong line of distinction between them and the dukes 
‘and marquises of the royal saloons. Like all Frenchmen of the day, they con- 
iversed largely upon the politics of France ; but there was a striking reserve in 
‘their style. ‘Ihe existing royal family were but little mentioned, or mentioned 
‘only with a certain kind of sacred respect. ‘Their misfortunes prohibited the 
slightest severity of language. Yet still it was not difficult to see, that those 
‘straightforward and honest lords of the soil, who were yet to prove themselves 
‘the true chevaliers of France, could feel as acutely, and express as strongly, 
‘the injuries inflicted by the absurdities and vices of the successive admmistra- 
tions of their reign, as if they had figured in the clubs of the capital. But the 


'|profligacies of the preceding monarch, and the tribe of fools and knaves whom 


those profligacies as naturally gathered round him as the plague propagates its 
own contagion, met with no mercy. And, though they were spoken of with 
the gravity which became the character and rank of the speakers, they were de- 
‘nounced with a sternness which seemed beyond the morals or the mind of their 
‘country. Louis XV., Du Barri, and the whole long succession of corrupting 
and corrupted cabinets, which had at length rendered the monarchy odious, 
were denounced in terms worthy of gallant men; who, though resolved to sink 
or swim with the throne, experienced all the bitterness of generous indignation 
at the crimes which had raised the storm. 

We had our songs too, and some of them were as contemptuous as ever came 
from the pen of Parisian satire. Among many recollections of the night was 
one of those songs, of which the refrain was— 

Le Bien-Aimée—de Almanae.”’ 


man who expects nothing, cannot be hurt by disappointment ; and when I was||A burlesque on the title—Le Bien-Aime, &c., which the court calendar, and — 


* 
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the court calendar afone, had annually given to the late king. I can offer only| 
a paraphrase. 
* Louis Quinze, our burning shame, } 
Hear our song, * old well-beloved,’ 
What if courts and camps are tame, 
Pension'd beggars laced and gloved, 
France's love grows rather slack, | 
idol of—the Almanac. 


“Let your flatterers hang or drown, 
We are of another school ; 

Truth no more shall be put down, 
We can call a fool a fool, 

Fearless of Bastile or rack, 

‘Titus of—the Almanac. 


** Louis, trample on your serfs, 

We'll be trampled on no more, 
Revel in your pare aux cerfs, 

bat and drink—’twill soon be o'er, 
France will steer another tack, 
Solon of—the Almanac ! 


** Hear your praises from your pages 
ethan from your liveried lords, 

Let your valets earn theit wages, 
Liars, living on their words ; 

We'll soon give them nuts to crack, 

Cwsar of—the Almanac ! 


* When a dotard fills the throne, 
Pit for nothing but a nurse, 

When a nation’s general groan, 
Yieldsto nothing but its curse ; 

What are armies at thy back, 


Henri of—the Almanac ! 


** When the truth is bought and sold, 
When the wrongs of man are spurn'd, 

Then the crown’s last knell is toll d, 
Then, old ‘Time, thy glass has turn’d, 

Aud comes flying from thy pack 

To nations a new Almanac ! 


‘+ Mistress, minister, Bourbon, 
Rule by bayonets, bribes, and spies, 
Charlatans in church and throne, 
France is opening all her eyes— 
Down go minion, king and quack, 
We'll have ovr new Almanac !"” 


When | returned to the place where my mattress was flung, the crowd had’ 
already sunk to rest, and there was a general silence throughout the building 
‘The few lights which our jailers supplied to us, had become fewer; and, ex- 
cept for the heavy sound of the doubled sentres’ tread outside, I might have 
imagined myself in a vast cemetery. ‘The agitation of the day, followed by! 
the somewhat unsuitable gayety of the evening, had thrown me into such a 
state of mental! and bodily tatague, that I had searcely laid my side on my bed, 
untempting as it was, when I dropped into aheavy slumber. The ingenuity of 
our tormentors. however, prohibited our knowing any thing in the shape of in-| 
dulgence ; and in realisation of the dramatist’s renowned mot, * traitors never 
sleep,’ the prisun door was suddenly flung open—a drum rattled through the! 
aisie—ihe whole body of the prisoners were ordered to stand forth and answer) 
to their names ; this ceremony concluding with the march of the whole might-| 
guard into the chapel, and their being ordered to load with ball-cartnidge, to, 
give us the suflicient knowledge of what any attempt to escape would bring! 
upon us in iuture. ‘Tus refinement in cruelty we owed to the escapade of the! 
might velore. 

At length, after a variety of insulting queries, even this scene was over| 
The guard marched out, the roll of their drum passed away among the clois-| 
ters; we went shivering to our beds—threw ourselves down dressed as we! 
were, and tried to forget France and our jailers. 

But a French mght wu those times was like no other, and I had yet to witness! 
ascene suchas! velieve could not have existed in any other country of the! 
globe. 

After some period of feverish sleep | was awakened by a strange murmur, 
which, mixing with my dreams, had given me the comfortless idea of hearing! 
the roar of the multitude at some of the horrid displays of the guillotine ; and] 
as I half opened my unwilling eyes, still heavy with sleep, I saw a long proces-| 
sion of figures, 1: flowing manties and drapenes, moving down the huge hall 


jsentence had been fulfilled—all was over. The court now covered their heads 


with their mantles, as :f in sorrow for this formidable necessity. 

But how shall | speak of the closing scene! However it surprised ane ab- 
sorbed me in that moment of nervous excitement, | can allude to it now only 
as characteristic of a time when every mind in France was half lunatic. I saw 
a figure enveloped in star-colored light emerge from the darkness, slowly as- 
cend, in a vesture floating round it like the robes which Raphael or Guido gives 
to the beings of another sphere, and, accompanied by a burst of harmony as it 
rose, ascend to the roof, where it suddenly disvppeared. All was instantly the 
silence and the darkuess of the grave 

Daylight brought back iny senses, and I was convinced that the pantomimic 


“spirit of the people, however unaccountably it might disregard proprieties, had 


veen busy with the scene. I shoald now certainly have abandoned the super- 
natural portion of the cowecture altogether; but on mentioning it to Cassini, 
he let me into the solution at once. 

“ Have you never observed,” said he, “the passion of all people for 


| on the edge of a precipice, clunbing a church tower, looking down from a bat- 


tlement, or doing any one thing which gives them the nearest possible chance 
of breaking the necks !—then you can comprehend the performance of last 
night. Here we are, like fowls im a coop: every day sees some of us taken 
out; and the amusement of the remaining fowls is toimagine how the heads 
of the others were taken from their bodies." The prisoners were practising a 
trial. 

I gave an involuntary look of surprise at this species of amusement, and re- 
marked something on the violation of common feelmg—to say nothing of the 
jalmost profaneness which it involved. 

“As to the feeling,” said Cassini, with that shrug which no shoulders but 
those of a Frenchman can ever give,“ it isa matter of taste; aud perhaps we 
have no right to dictate in such matters to persons who would think a week a 
long lease of life, and who, instead of seven days, may not have so many hours. 
As to the profanation, if your English scruples made you sensitive on such 


' pomts, | can assure you that you might have seen some things much more cal- 


culated to excite your sensibilities. ‘he display last night was sumply the trial 
of a royalist ; and as we are al! more or less angry with republicanism at this 
moment, and with some small reason too, the royalist, though he was condemn- 
ed, as every body now is, was suffered to have lus apotheosis. But Jhaveseen 
exhibitions in which the republican was the crimimal, and the scene that follow- 
ed was really startling even to my rather callous conceptions. Sometimes we 
even had one of the colossal ruffians who are now lording it over France. I 
have seen St. Just, Couthon, Carrier, Danton, nay Robespierre himself, ar- 


| raigned before our midaight tribunal ; for this amusement is the only one which 
| we can eujoy without fear of interruption from our jailers. Thus we enjoy it 


with the greater gusto, and revenge ourselves for the tribulations of the day by 
trying our tormentors at night.” 

‘| am satisfied with the reason, although I am not yet quite reconciled to 
the performance. Who were the actors !” 
| “ You are now nearer the truth than you suspected. We have men of every 
trade here, and, among the rest, we have acturs enough to stock the Comedie 
lrangase. If you remain long enough among us, you will see some of the 
vest tarces of the best time played wacommonly well by our fellow détenus. 
But in the interna—for our stage is permitted by the municipality to open in 
the St. Lazare only four times a month—a piece of cruelty which we all re- 
gard as intolerable—our actors retresh their faculties with all kinds of displays. 
You acknowledge that the scene last night was well got up; and if you 
see the trial of sume of our * Grauds Democrats,’ be assured that admuira- 
tion will not be attracted by showy vesture, blue lights, or the harmonies of the 
jold asthmatic organ in yonder gallery ; our pattern will be taken from the last 
scene of ‘1! Don Giovanm.’ You will have no pasteboard fi 
from the roof, and wafted upward in starlight or moonlight. But if you wish 
to see the exhibition, | am concerned totetl you that you must wait ; for to- 
aight all our artistes are busy In what, do you conceive !” 
| I professed my inability to fathom “ the infinite resources of the native mind, 
where amusement was the question.” 

** Well then—not to keep you in suspense—we are to have a masquerade.” 


The jact was even so. France having grown tired of all things that had 


‘been, grew tired of weeks, and Decades were the law of the land. The year 
jwas divided into packs of ten days each, and she began the great game of tume 
by shuttimg and cutting her cards anew. ‘The change was not marked by any 
pecuhar good tortune ; for it was laughed at, as every thing in France was ex- 
cept an order for deportation to the colonies, or a march to the scaffold. The 
populace, fully admitting the right of government to deal with kings and priests 
as it pleased, regarded tue interierence with their pleasure as a breach of com- 
pact ; and the result was, that the populace had their Dimanche as well as their 
|Decadi, and that the grand experiment for wiping out the Sunday, issued in 


Foiving them two holidays iustead of one. 


It was s'il! early in the day when some bustle in the porch of the prison 


A semicircle of beds filled the extremity of the chapel, which had been vacated, turned all cyes Lowgrds it, and a new detachment of prisoners was brought in. 
by a drait of unfortunate beings, carned off during the day to that dreadfel tri-| 1 shall say vothing of the scenes of wretchedness which followed ; the wild 
bunal, whuse sole employment seemed to be the supply of the axe, and from! terrors of women on finding themselves im this inelaucholy place, which looked, 
which no one was ever expected to return. While my eyes, with a strange and) 40d was, scarcely iore than a vestibule to the tomb ; the deep distress of pa- 
almost superstitious anxiety—such is the influence of time and place—followed) rents, with their children clinging round them, aud the general despair—a des- 
this extsaordinary tratu, | saw it take possession of the range of beds ; each) pat which was too well founded. Yet the tumult of theu settling and distribu. 
new possessor sitting wrapt in his pale Vesture, and perfectly motionless. | can) ton among the various quarters of the chapel had scarcely subsided when an- 
scarcely describe the singular sensations with which | continued to gaze on the) ter scene was at hand. The commussary of the district came in, with alist 
spectacle. My eyes sometimes closed, and | almost conceived that the whole! |v! the prisoners who were summoned before the tibunal. Our prisou popula- 
was adreain , buf the iorms were too distinct for this conjecture, and the ques-| tion was like the waters of a bath, as one stream flowed in another flowed out ; 
tioa with me now became, ‘are they flesh and blood?” I had not sunk so far) /the level was constantly sustamed. With an instinctive pang I beard my 
into revere as to imagine that they were the actual spectres of the unhappy|/mame } ed among those unhappy objects of sanguimary rule. Caseim 
tenants of tuose beds on the night before, all of whom were now, doubtless, in, 4ppreached me with a smile, which he evidently put on to conceal his emo- 
the grave; but the silence, the distance, the dimness perplexed me, and | Jeft)/ “on. 

the question to be settled by the event. Ata gesture trom the central figure|| ‘* I'hisis quick work, M. Marston,” said he, taking my hand. “ As the rof- 
they all stood up—and a man loaded with fetters was brought forward in front} 'fian in the school fable says, * Hodie tibi, cras mihi’—twelve hours will proba- 
of their line. 1 now found that atnal was goimg on: the group were the|/bly make all the difference between us.” 

judges, the man was the presumed criminal ; there was an accuser, there was}, | took off the little locket containing my last remembrance of Clotilde, and 
an advocate—in short, all the general process of a trial was passing before my, put it into his hands, requesting him, if he survived, to transmit it to his incom- 
view. Curiosity would vaturally have made me spring from my bed and ap-| parable countrywoman, with an assurance that! remembered her in an hour 
prqgch this extraordinary spectacle ; but am not ashamed now to acknowledge. jwhen all cise was forgotten. 

tat felt a nervelessness and inability tc speak or move, which forthe time ‘| shall pertorm the part of your legatee,” said he, “ till tomorrow ; then 
wholly awed me. Ail that | could discover was, that the accused was charged) will find some other depositary. Here you must know that heirship is rapid 
with incevisme, and that, defying the court and disdaining the charge, he was and that the will is executed before the ink is dry.” He turned away to hide 
pronounced guilty—the whole circle, standing up as the sentence was pro-| 4 tear. ‘| have not known you long, sir,” said he ; * but in this place we 
nounced, and with a solemn waving of thew arms and marmor of their voices, ‘must be expeditious in every thing. You are too young to die. If you are 
asseuting to the act of the judge. ‘The victim was then seized on, swept away! Sacrificed, | am convinced that you will die like a gentleman and aman of 
into the darkness, and after a brief pause I heard a shriek and a crash; the||honour. And yet I have some feeling, some presentiment, nay almost a con- 


| 
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sciousness, that you will not be cut off, at least until you are as weary of the 
world as | am.” 

I endeavoured to put on a face of resignation, if not of cheerfulness, and 
said, “ That though my country might revenge my death, iny bemg engaged 
in its service oe only make my condemnation inevitable. But | was pre- 


“ But at all events, my young friend,” said he, ‘if you escape from this pan- 
demonium of France, take this paper, and vindicate the memory of Cassini.” 

He gave me a memoir, which | could not help receiving with a smile, from 
the brevity of the period during which the trust was likely to hold. The gen- 
darme now came up to demand my attendance. [| shook hands with the mar- 
quis, who at that moment was certainly no philosopler, and followed the 
train. 
We were about fifty in number ; and after being placed in open artillery wag- 
gons, the procession moved rapidly through the suburb, until we reached one 
of those dilapidated and hideous-looking buildings which were then to be found 
startling the stranger's eye with the recollections of the St Bartholomew and 
the Fronde. 

A crowd, assembled round the door of one of these melancholy shades, and 
the bayonets of a company of the national guard glittering above their heads, 
at length indicated the place of our destination. The crowd shouted, and 
called us “ aristocrats, thirsting for the blood of the good citizens.” ‘The 
line of the guard opened, and we were rapidly passed through several halls, the 
very dwelling of decay, until we reached a large court, where the prisoners re- 
mained while the judges were occupied ia deciding on the fate of the train 
which the morning had already provided. 1 say nothing of the msults which 
were intended, if not to add new bitterness to death, to mdulge the wretched 
men and women who could find an existence in attending on the offices of the 
tribunal, with opportunities of triumphing over those born to better things. 
While we remained in the court exposed to the weather, which was now cold 
and gusty, shouts were heard at intervals, which, as the turukeys informed us, 
arose from the spectators of the executions—death, in these fearful days, im- 
mediately following sentence. Yet, to the last, the ludicrous often mingled 
with the melancholy. While I was taking my place in the file, according to 
the order of our summons, and was next in rotation for trial, a smart and over. 
dressed young man stepped out of his place in the rank, and drawing from lus 
bosom @ pamphlet in manuscript, presented it to me, with the special entreaty 
that, “in case I survived, [ should take care of its propagation throughout 
Europe.” My answer naturally was, “ That my fate was fully as precarious 
as that of the rest, and that thus I had no hope of being able to give his pam-, 
phlet to mankind.” 

* Mais, monsieur,”’ that phrase which means so many expressible things— 
“ But, sir, you must observe, that by putting my pamphlet into your charge, it 

has a double chance. You may read it as apart of your defence; it is a 
treatise on the government of France, which setties all the disputed questions, 
reconciles republicanisia with monarchy, and shows how a revolution may be 
made to purity all things without overthrowing any. Thus my sentiments will 
become — at once, the world will be enlightened, and, though you may 
perish, France will be saved.” : 

Nothing could be more convincing ; yet I continued stubborn. He persist- 
ed. I su the “ possibility of iy not being suffered to make any defence 
whatever; dut of being swept away at once; in this case endangering the to-. 
tal loss of his conceptions to the world ;” but i had to deal with a man of re~ 
sources. 

“No,” said the author and philanthropist ; for that event I have provided. 
Thave a second copy folded on my breast, which I shall read when I am called 
on for trial. Then those immortal truths shal! not be left to accident ; I shail 
have twochances for celebrity ; the labour of my life shall be known ; nor shall 
the naine of Jean Jacques Pelletier go to the tomb without the renown due to 
a philosopher.” 

But further deprecation on my part was cut short by the appearance of two 

guard, by whom I was marched to the presence of the tribunal. | 


DECLARATION OF WAR BETWEEN TWO OF THE 
GREAT POWERS OF EUROPE. 

Reaper,—did you ever hear the history of Zingarelli’s journey to Paris ! 

No. Then listen. 

The name, if not the man, must be familiar to you, as the master of Bellini 
and Mercadante, and director of the Conservatorio at Naples ; and as regards | 
his musical works, those who will not plead guilty to having beard his glorious 
* Ombra Adorata”’ from the lips of Madame Catalani, thirty years ago, at least, 
need not be ashamed of the admiration it excited in their bosoms when per- 
formed more recently by the far more exquisite genius of Malibran. ‘The * Ro- 
meo e Giulietta” of Zingarelli is one of the few operas belonging to the early 
years of the present century, that retains possession of the stage. 

Zingarelli was in the prime of life, and Caapel-master at the Duomo of Mi-| 
lan, when the death of that great master of harmony, Guglielmi, caused him. 
to be elected to the grand mastership of the order,—and as first Chapel-mas- 
ter of the Vatican, the musician soon began to fancy himself endued with a por- 
tion of papal infallibility, aud to fulminate his bulls against the heresies of the 
musical and all other worlds. While filling this iraportant office, he composed | 
some of the finest masses extant ; and it is scarcely necessary to enlarge upon. 
the beauty of his “* Miserere,”” without accompaniments, or his celebrated fune- 
= ps og the obsequies of Louis de Medicis, the foreign minister at the court, 

aples. 

But while occupying the papal! chair of the world of Harmony, Zingarelli hot, 


Bore like the Turk no brother near the throne, 


but endured with some inpatience that there should be other throues and domin- 
ions to interfere with his authority. Italian to the heart's core, be could never, 
persuade himself to regard Napoleon as other than a Corsican or halt-breed ; 
and on the birth of huis son by the Austrian archduchess, the nomination of the 
heir of the empire as Kiwg of the Romans filled him with disgust and indigna- 
tion. From that day Zimguarelli threw down the gauntlet and declared war, sin- 
gle-handed, against Napolevn. 
Ou occasion of the aespicivus event of the birth of an heir, a Te Deum was 
sung in all the cities of the cipire ; and a notice preparatory to that eflect hav- 
ing been issued by the Comte de Tournon, the prefect of Rome, the Sacred, 
College and united clergy of the Holy See—cardinals, bishops, abbots, priests, 
deacons, sacristans—inade their appearance duly im St. Peter's for the celebra- 
tion of the solem rite. } 
But when assembled,—where was the music '—The organs were there,— 


rell, !—and the echoes of the Vatican answered in their most grumbling voices 
Wuerr !” 

Cited before the Sacred College to answer for his absence, Zingarelli ad- 
mitted without shame or compunction that he had given a holiday to his choris- 
ters—that he had locked up the music of the 7'’e Dewm—that he had parpose- 


| ly absented himself from his post !—He knew nothing about the King of the 


Romans—not he !—he acknowledged no king but Cwsar.—He was Chapel- 
master of St. Peter's, to sing to the praise and glory of God, and not to the 
praise and glory of Napoleon ! 

To read these words now, makes little impression, for Waterloo has been 
fought, and St. Helena inflicted; and after being precipitated to the dust by 
Wellington, the early greatness and authority of Napoleon is “ like the base- 
less fabric of a vision.“ But when the King of Rome was born to him, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte was the most powerful potentate of modern times ; and few, 
even of antiquity, instituted such complete autocracy — It was something, there- 
fore, to fling a challenge m his teeth, and call him out in the face of Eu- 
rope No wonder that the cheeks of their eminences glowed with horror 
and indignation as they listened, even to the hue of the scarlet hats of cardinal- 
ship 

A report was of course duly forwarded to Paris of the recalcitrancy of the 
Chapel-master, and the shame aud confusion to which it had given mse. Nor 
was so muchas a water-carrier in Rome surprised when, at the close of three 
weeks, an order arrived to forward the offending musician to Paris, a close pri- 
soner. According tothe strict letter of his instructions, the preiect was enti- 
tled to throw him into a police-van, and deliver him from station to station, nll 
he reached the French capital. Butit Fouche did not know better, Monsieur 
de ‘Tournon did! Aware of the Quixotic character with which he had to deal, 
and as certam Zingarelli would proceed as straight to Paris if left on parole, as 
Regulus to Carthage, he advised him to step into the diligence, that he might 
answer for himself to the infuriated emperor; and for the future, dismiss his 
crotchets from his hand, and stick to lis quavers. 

Arrived in Paris, Zingarelli took up his quarters, with cool sel{-possession, in 
the house of his friend and brother musician, Giretry, signifying to Fouche that 
he had the honour tu wait his orders ; and every day did Gretry expect to see 
the gendarmes arrive at his house to possess themselves of the person of the 
culprit. 

For a whole week, however, not the slightest notice wastaken. But on the 
eighth day arrives the almoner of Cardinal Fesch, with a purse containing three 
thousand franes m gold (1201.) tor the travelling expenses of Zingarelli, and a 
courteous request that he will enjoy freely the various amusements of the capi- 
tal. 

Two months afterwards an equally courteous desire is intimated through the 
same channel, that he will devote his leisure to a composition of a mass forthe 
chapel royal; and so Zingarelli, whose animosities were becuming a litle sub- 
dued by the influence of the Parisian atmosphere, and the sight of the arts of 
peace flourishing—in spite of his own and European wartare—as they had never 
done m France since the time of Louis le Grand, or in Italy since the days of 
the Medici, sat so earnestly to work, that m six days his composition was 
achieved. 

This mass was executed on the 12th of January, 1812, at the royal cha- 
pel of the Tuilerres , and at the close of the performance, five thou- 
sand francs, or two hundred guineas, were placed m the nands of the defeated 
enemy. 

But this did not suffice. At that period the Concerts Spirttuels were in their 
glory ; and it was the custom to celebrate the festival of Easter with sacred 
music at the Palace of the Elysee, in a style rivalling the former renowned 
perfection of the Abbaye de Lougehamps. Zingarelli was accordingly com- 
missioned to compose new music tor five verses of the Stalat Mater ; and 
when Good Friday arrived, an orchestra, in which, amongst others, figured 
\Crescentiai, Nourrit, Laes, and Madame Brancher, made its appearance at 
the Elysee in presence of their jmperiml Majesties, to do honour to the new 
chef-d' cuvre. 

The effect was miraculous, and rapturous was the applause of that discern- 
ing and most brilliaet court. The verse beginning ‘* Virdit suum dulcem na- 
tum,”’ had been assigned to Crescentini, who, in honour of so august an assem- 
bly, chose to accompany himselt on the organ ; and so exquisite was his per- 
formance, so admirable the second between the harmonious tones of the instru- 
ment and voice of the sublime musician, that every breath was suspended while 


jhe sung. 


A signal given by the emperor that the verse should be repeated, was hailed 
with general thankfulness. 

Another liberal gratuity was now forwarded to Zingarelli, accompanied by an 
intimation that whenever he felt disposed to resume his duues at Rome, his pass- 
port and travelling expenses were at his disposal ! 

Now we appea! to the unbiassed opinion of the reader, whether, among the 
numberless enemies whom Napoleon honoured with a drubbing, he ever 
achieved a more complete victory than over the author of * Romeo e Giu- 
hietta 

Zingarelli, indeed, when bantered on the subject of his forced march to Paris, 
used to exclaim, to the day of his death, * All the same, | did not give way. I 
was never asked to acknowledge the King of Rome ; and the T’e Deum was 
never sung !” 

But no one more truly lamented the downfal of the princely patron of the 
arts by whom he had been so nobly forced into a pacification ; and though he 
refused a triumphal song to the birth of a King of the Romans, be poured forth 
his notes of sadness, unbidden, for the untimely death of the Due de Reich- 
stadt. 

The greatest joy of the veteran composer, was to witness the growing triumphs 
of Beilin ! But he could never assign any exact identity to that ill-fated young 
man. While others spoke of the director of the Conservator as the “ master 
of Bellini’’—he persisted in believing that the indulgence of Europe was chiefly 
directed towards the author of * Pirata” and ** Norma,’’ as * the pupil of— 
Zingarelli !” 


NAPOLEON AT THE BATTLE OF WAGRAM. 

From ‘ Military Tableaux ; or, Scenes from the Wars of Napoleon, Sketched in t 

manner of Callot.” 

It is the yea# 1809, a year that rose with the most brilliant hopes, to set, like 
so wany of its predecessors, in sadness and sorrow. ‘The sudden rising in Spain 
had cast a ray of vivid light over Europe ; the spell of French invincibility had 
been broken at Bayleu aud Vimeira ; oppressed nations began to cherish al- 
most forgotten hopes ; the spirit of Germany awoke from the stunning efforts 


but where the organists !—Where the Maestro di Cappella!—Where Zinga-of adversity, and Austra, taking the lead in the patriot cause, marshalled all 
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the remaining resources of her gallant people to strike one more blow for her 
ewn and the world’s freedom. 

The most numerous and best-equipped German army which had ever taken 
the field, was assembled, and placed under the ordersoi the Archduke Charles, 
a prince distinguished by his early victories, and possessing, in the highest de- 
gree, the love and confidence of the troops. Like Wallenstein, the saviour of 
the Austrian rchy in the seventeenth century, the new generalissino was 
intrusted with absolute power, and relieved from the baneful control of the Au- 
luc council. And, if talents and heroisin deserved to be intrusted with such ab- 
solute authority, it could not have been more worthily bestowed than on his im- 
penal highness; for none doubted luis abilities, and bis personal her@sm was 
conspicuously displayed in every action in which he commanded. But there 
were drawbacks to such high qualities, and they were, unfortunately, of a na- 
ture to render them totally unavailing. Personally tne bravest of the brave, lis 
imperial highness was altogether destitute of that mental courage which can 
alone give effect to the genius of a commander and Lo the bravery of the troops. 
‘This was known before tue breaking owt of the war, for men of observation liad 
perceived it, even in the prince s early campaigns ; but the love entertained for 
him by the soldiers, lis ligh station, and the hopes that the enthusiasm of the 
army and the nation would extend even to its chief, and give him that conti- 
dence in himself and huis followers, so essential to victory, placed him in a situa- 
on which, as the wise foretold, and the result proved, he was unable to till. 

But ne doubts checked the ardour of the Austrian troops, and, iu April 1809, 
more than 150,000 men crossed the frontier in the full hope of victory and con- 
quest. 

But Austria, weakened by so many previous disasters, had required more ime 
to perfect her military arrangements than was at first anticipated ; and the 
French were already in posture to meet the onset before a single blow could be 
dealt. Napoleon received the news that Austria was arming at the very time 
when he was engaged in pursuing Sir John Moore's army towards Corunna, and 
seems to have imade the information an excuse for avoiding a personal contest 
with the British ; for he had hardly come up with their rear-guard, and witnessed 
the defeat of the chasseurs of his guard, overthrown, near Benevento, by Lord 
Paget, now Marquess of Anglesea, at the head of the 10th Hussars, than he 
resigned the command of the army to Marshal Soult, and retired to Valladolid. 
whence, afier some stay, he returned to Paris. Here preparations were rapidly 
made for assembling the forces of his vast empire; from all parts of France, 
Holland, Germany, and \taly, troops were hurried towards the theatre of war. 
Wien all was ready, the Emperor himself insulted the Austrian ambassador at 
a public levee, even as he had before insulted Lord Witworth, ordered him to 
be conducted by gensd’armes, as 4 common prisoner, beyond the frontier, and 
then set out for Germany to assume the command of the mighty army already 
asseinbled on the Dauube. 

He arrived at an unportant moment. ‘The Austrians, after much delay, were 
already ia the field, and advancing with jive corps on the south, and two on the 
north, of the river; Uiey were in great force, but were still, contrary to the as- 
seruuons of Scott, and Alison, and others, who have followed only Pelet and) 
French authorities, outnumbered at the very outset of the campaign. Davousi, 
stationed with a single corps at Ratisbon, was in danger of beiny overwheimed, 
when the rapid advance of the whole French army, and the tardy movements 
of the Archduke, extricated him from his perilous situation. Figtting fiercely, 
displaying great skill and gallantry, he fell back to form the leit wing of the 
grand army, while us nght wing and centre were advancing with Lhe confidence 
and rapidity of troops lung accustomed to victory. ‘The Austrians paused and 
hesitated, and while thea mght was still pressing Davoust’'s corps, Napuleon 
broke through thew centre, and separated the main body irom the leit wing 
The victor haviug pursued the defeated troops across the lun, countermarched, 
and turned against the Archduke Charles, whe had profited little by the absence 
of lis formidable adversary. An action took place near Eckrouli, and anothe: 
in front of Ratisbon, wluch the Austrians had taken; but as they were only 
fought to cover the retreat of the Austrian army, which was duly effected, they 
led to no very decisive results, But though the combats had not been very san- 
guinary, the con»equences were extremely unfavourable to the vanquished. ‘The 
confidence and enthusiasia with wiuch they had taken the held were greatly de- 
pressed ; and numbers of men, dispersed during the actions, fougtt mostly in 
woods aud forests, aud who would, m ordinary cases, have regamed their reg- 
ments, were cut off and inmade prisouers, bemg unable to follow their comrades 
across the Danube, Rauisben having agam jailen inte the hands of the French 

The Archduke was no sooner across the nver, than he aiready made propo- 
sals of peace to Napoleon, who did not deign to answer his letter, but pusiied. 
on towards Vienna by the south bank of the mver, the Austrian army marching 
on the same pout by the north bank. The French, though they had stubborn, 


actions to fight, especially at Ebersberg, gained the lead on thei adversaries, |% 


and entered the old and uime-honoured imperial capital, before ut could be re- 
heved by the archduke’s army. 
casioned by tie frst operauen of the campaign, and tended greatly to depress 
the patriotic spirit that was rapidly msing m Germany. 

But, fora moment, Fortune seemed here disposed vo forsake her spoilt and 
favoured child. ‘Lhe Austrians had destroyed the bndge of Vienna, and the 
French, having etlecivd the passage of the Danube at Aspern, were attacked by 
the Archduke on the 20th May, before their whole army had crossed the river 


The battle that followed was sanguinary in the extreme,—was the most obsti- || 


nately contested, indeed, of any that had been fought during the great Kevoiu 
tion war. Darkness, on the first day, terminated the carnage, without giving 
victory to either party ; but, on the second, the French were jorced to leave the 
field, and retire into the isle of Lobau, the nsing of the Danube having cared 
away the principal bridge winch joimed that asiand to the mght brauch of the 
stream, and thus prevented the advance of thew reserves and reiniorcements. 
On both sides tie loss was enormous ; the Austrians having lost 17,000, the 
French nearly 30,000 men. } 

This brave deed of arms again awakened the hopes which the first disasters, 


This second disaster augmented the gloom oc- | 


— 
_ For atime all was still by the dark-rolling Danube.” Weakened by the 
losses sustained in the battles of Aspern, both parties rested to gather strength 
for renewed efforts. ‘The Austrians embodied Landwhers, and called in their 
reserves , but the power of a single state, so much reduced by former contests, 
was unable to make head against the forces of France, Italy, Holland, and the 
Confederation of the bine, which now obeyed the seeptre of Napoleon. From 
all quarters of lis extensive domumions troops were now marching to hie aid; 
and 150,000 men having been assembled by the Ist of July, tions were 
made to hurl them agamst the Austrians, who, to the number of about 100,000 
men, stood ready waiting the onset. 

As we followed a Prussian Hussar to Moscow, we shall here follow a Saxon 
cavalry officer to the field of Wagram, adding to his account occasional extracts 
from other authentic docuinents now before us. 

Alter a long march we passed through Kaiser Bbersdorf on the lst of July 
in order to cross over into the isle of Lobao, but halted and dismounted before 
we reached the principal bridge Ln the village lay Portuguese and Neufchatel 
troops, the former dressed in brown, the latter in yellow or sulphur coloured, 
uniturms, both assuredly more singular than martial. 

“Iu company with a french officer | obtained permission to ride over into the 
island and had thus an opportunity of carefully examining the principal budge, 
which was built on piles and constructed with great solidity ; and being painted 
and provided with lamps, muglt, in realily, be termed elegant. Though was 
agcist orders to pass over to the left bank of the river, where Geaeral Becker 
was stationed on advanced post with his division, my companion contrived to 
overcome the ditficulty, so that we reached the very videttes and had an oppor- 
tunity of casting a glance al the fields which had only a few weeks before been 
dewed with blood, and were now about to be drenched with it. Close asthe 
hostile parties were to each other, not a single shot was fired during the hour 
we were on the line ; but piquets and supports were all,—the cavalry mounted, 
the infantry under arms. 

*“ When [ reyomed the brigade, I found them preparing to take up canton- 
ments at Laxenbury, au arrangement that was especially agreeable to all of us; 
for, since the 16th of May, we had hardly been under rool. , 

During the 2d and 3d we remamed in these good cantonments, which we 
found doubly agreeable after having been so long accustomed to bivouacks, ex- 
posed alternately to dreuching rains or to the burning rays of the sun. 

“Early on the morning of the 4th we were suddenly ordered to the isle of 
Lobau, and having crossed the bridge about noon, advanced to the small arm of 
the Danube which still separates the island from the Marehfeld. Our whole 
corps, 4s well as many others, was assembled here, and before night we had at 
least 30,000 men pressed together on this narrow spot. We had hardly taken 
possession of our narrow bivouack before Napoleon appeared among us; he 
was perfectly unattended, aud haying ordered the troops to assemble round him, 
exactly as they were and without any preparation, aud desired the general to 
act a> interpreter, addressed them in the following words, * To-morrow there 
will ve a baitie! | depend upon you, and in four weeks | will lead you back te 
yous own country.” This short barengue, delivered while the Emperor was 
‘holding the rems with tis mght hand and waving lis left, was received and 
lullowed with the usual cheers of the troops. 

“The general, bes audes-de-camp, and myself, had appropriated to ourselves 
a miserable but Liat was dug half into the ground, whieh proved essentially va- 
luable ; for towards night the sky became overcast, heavy thander-clouds ga- 
thered immediately above us, announcing @ storm that soap broke out with tre- 
mendous violence. Peals of tiunder jomed the roarof artillery which now 
‘commenced , for our battenes had opened, and were vigorously replied to by 
those of the enemy. ‘Thousands of shot stinking witha the narrow eeumfer- 
ence ut the island, ploughed the ground and killed and wounded a number of 
men and horses. Shells and grenades, filhng the aur with thear fiery traces, 
jormed a flaming vault above us as they took their lofty flight through the dark- 
ness of night i was a seene of fearful grandeur and beauty. Our bivouack 
happened to be so uear the bank of the river, that most of the sho« 
harmlessly over our heads; uur did the roar of artillery and of the elements 
long deprive us of our repose, for we svon fell asleep, and only awakened by 
the full light of day. 

© The Sth July saw the whole army across the last arm of the Danube, and 
drawn up in three lines ou the wide and open plain of the Marehfeld, the scene 
of so many sanguimary battles. Napoleon, as he galloped along the front was 

saluted by loud cheers of * Vice ['Empereur! uttered in as many strange 
tongues as dialects. In his suite rode an old peasant without hat or coat, whose 
long yrey haw streamed wildly round his aged and time-worn face, and whose 
Appearance preseuted a siguiar contrast to the brilliant staff by which the Em- 
peror was surrounded. ‘The old man had probably been seized upon to act as 
guide, or give information regarding the country, for he was attended by a 
igend’arme, who led the rems of his horee.”” 

Phe imvaders moved slowly into the plain. For reasons which he explains in 
his letter to the Archduke John, but which tus is not the place to examine, the 
Archduke Charles had determimed not to advance to the banks of the river and 
oppose Whe passage of the French. Parties of light troops only, supported by 
horse arullery, unpeded thew progress ; but the shot plunging into the 
of the crowded columns, occasioned, as the Saxon officer allows, a heavy loss 
of men and horses. 

‘The Austrian army was drawn up on gently rising ground, ip a line extend- 
ing trom Neusiedel to beyond Adesklaa. A small rivulet called the Rusbach, 
passable at every point, covered their front; but ient no strength to the position, 
which was periectly open to atiack, giving the defenders no advantage over the 
assailants, veyond what they derived from the village of Wagram and two 
‘small hamlets which lay in their front line. It was a fair, open, almost level 
‘battie-tield, on which all the arms of bota parties could act with nearly equal 
ladvantage. 

As soon as it had become evident that the Freuch were resolved to force the 
\passage ol te Danube, orders were sent to the Arehduke John, who com- 


of the campaign had clouded. Schill and Dornburg rose in the north of Ger- jimanded an army alt Presburg, lo assemble his trvops and advance with all 
many, the ’yrolese carned on a successiul war against the French ; and trom)|speed to the Marchield and take the nght wing ol the French m reverse while 
all parts of the Austrian monarchy, recruits were hastening forward to join the engaged in front by the main Austrian army. ‘These orders were received, and 
victorious army on the Danube. An English expedition was hourly expected though they came um sufficient ume, delays, which have never bee explained 
to arrive in the north of Germany , and had such a force uppeared, it is certain) jin a satisfactory manner, retarded the march of the prince, whe only arnved on 
that the whole country would have risen against the oppressors. But during) |the tield after the fate of the battle had turned against his brother and his coun- 
the greatest part of tus iong aud sangwnary war, Britain aught, in truth, have, trymen. With this explanation we ture to our Saxon guide. 

been termed the unready ; for miluary science and the real nature of military)“ Advancing slowly under tlis cannonade, we xd Rashdort, and moved 
Operations were so little understood, nu blow capable of producing great results jin the direction of Aderklaa, near which the cavairy of our corps halted at the 
was ever aimed al the enemy tll the last years of the contest, and when tie distance of 400 yards from a line of Austrian curassiers, Parual actious im- 
cause of European independence seemed almost hopeless, if not lost; as it’ mediately took place, commanding officers leading their regiments Out to en- 
probably would have been had nut the arrogant oppressor of aations been blind- gage those of tue enemy Liat advauced against them. Mayor Lenba, who com- 
ed by success and by a vain belief in the infallibility of his power and genus. jmanded our regiment, declined to join m these actions, and only advanced to 
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take up the troops that retired. An order was soon, indeed, received to put an 
end to such useless proceedings and to send out the skirmishers of the whole 
line. My squadron gave the officer for our regiment, and Lieutenant Wagner. 
volunteered his services to command them. e€ were so near to our adversa-| 
ries that it was easy for us to perceive the excellent condition of their horses, 
while ours were reduced by hardships, bivouacking, and want of forage, to ab- 
solute skeletons, a circumstance not calculated to make us anticipate any bril- 
liant result from a close encounter with them. 

“ But fortune was to be tried, nevertheless, for Colonel Gerard, first aide-de-| 
camp to the Prince of Ponte Corvo, brought us the order to attack ; the charge! 
sounded, and we rode forward. About half-way to the enemy. who awaited) 
the onset, we received the fire of a battalion of infantry, posted ina hollow, | 
and which we had not observed. It did rot arrest our progress. Captain Lin- 
den, who commanded the right squadron, wheeled to the right, attacked and 
broke the infantry, and took, not ouly a number of prisoners, but their colours: 
also. The rest of the line stood on and completely broke and pursued the eue-| 


“ As so often happens in war, the unaccountable also happened here. A se-) 
cond line of Austrian cavalry, drawn up in rear of those we had defeated, made 
not the slightest attempt to turn the tables upon us; though certain of suc- 
cess, they made no attempt to charge us, for our people, disordered by their 
onset, and dispersed im collecting horses and prisoners, could not possibly have 
been assembled in time to offer effectual resistance: the weakest moment of 
the cavalry being always that which immediately follows on a successful charge. 
Fortunately for us, Count Gersdorf brought half a brigade of twelve-pounders 
to our aid, and their fre made the enemy withdraw, and allowed us to gather 
in the fruits of our victory without further apprehension. ‘The corps of cavalry, 
was now divided, and our brigade moved to the right so as nearly to have Wa- 
gram in our right flank. Here we had the mortification to see our infantry dr 
ven with great loss from the village, and were ourselves saluted with a num- 
ber of shot from the same direction. [t was growing dark, and we could not 
discern objects at the distance of a hundred yards, when we suddenly heard 
the tramp of horses advancing towards us. As we were exposed at the mo- 
ment to a fire of howitzers, we concluded that they were enemies and prepared 
to meet them ; but fortunately discovered, before any conflict took place, that 
they were the very comrades from whom we had so lately parted! How we 
thus came to meet, front to front, in tne dark, no one could well understand. 

“* The battle iow ceased along the whole line, and we, for our part, divouack | 
ed near Aderklaa, but we, unfortunately, left the village, which had been in 
our possession during the whole of the action, totally unoccupied. ‘The night 
passed tranquilly and was ouly interrupted for a moment by an officer of Aus- 
trian Hussars, who lost his road and found his way into captivity, mstead of 
finding his way back to his countrymea. A similar misfortune nearly befel our 

. He was sent for by the Prince of Ponte Corvo, and in the darkness 
of the night rode right into the midst of an enemy's piquet, and would certam-| 
ly have shared the tate of the Austrian officer had he not preserved his pre- 
sence of mind and addressed the sergeant in the Austrian dialect, making use! 
of a few Hungarian words that he happened to know. {t is probable that the 
white cloak of his orderly dragoon also helped to extricate him from his per- 
lous situation. ‘The wearied troops, exhausted by the sanginnary efforts o! the. 
day, had established their brvouacks almost on the very ground on which they! 
had fought, and were, consequently, on many pomts much nearer to each other 
than they suspected, so that various untoward accidents of this nature happened 
to persons of both parties; but close as these mighty hosts lay front to front, 
not the slightest act of hostility took place during the night; the carnage of the 
day had satisfied the most combative propensity, and even Molock had been 
gorged to satiety with blood.”’ 

There is some reason for believing that Napoleon, shaken by the repulse sus- 
tained in the first day’s action at Wagram, and the great loss by which it was 
accompanied, recollecting also what had happened at Aspern, would not wil- 
lingly have renewed the action on the followmg morning, could it have been 
avoided, for he actually withdrew his troops from their advanced position before 
daybreak, and concentrated them a little to the rear, a very unusual movement. 
with him, and one that, coupled with the stubborn resistance offered by the 
Austrians during the campaign, made rather an unfavourable impression on the 
minds of the soldiers. And yet it is possible that this very movement led to 
the gain of the battle. The Austrians expected the Archduke John to arrive 
with his army from Presburg and join their left wing, and it might have been 
considered good policy to wait for this junction, and not to hasten the decision 
till the oa could aid in giving it a favourable turn It is not likely that the 
Duke of Wellington, if left unassailed at Waterloo, would have attacked the 
French before Biucher was ready to strike in with him, and the case was ex 
actly similar at Wagram, except that the Archduke Jobu led a small army to 
the aid of his brother, and the Prussian marshal a large oue to the aid of the 
British. 

Judging after the event, therefore, but with the knowledge that time and 
events have brought to light, and which the adverse commanders could not 
then have possessed, we certainly think the best policy the Austrians could 
have pursued was to remain on the defensive till the arrival of the Archduke 
John, or as long, at least, as the French left them unmolested. But they fol- 
lowed a different plan, and no sooner had the full light of day displayed the 
retrograde, or concentrative, movement of the French, than encouraged by 
their previous success, they immediately assumed the offensive. The action! 
commenced about six o'clock by a premature attack on the French nght wing, 
and soon extended along the whole line. 

_ We now return to our Saxon Dragoon, who is speaking only of his own a 
vision :— 

“We were so fiercely attacked that we were obliged to fall back to Sussen- 
brunn, where we joined Massena’s corps, and agam resumed the offensive,| 
though with litile success. ‘Till about nine o'clock we had partial, cavalry ac-! 


tions, but were principally employed in protecting the infantry, vainly engaged b 


in attempting to recover the village of Aderklaa, which we had so unfortunate-| 
ly abandoned = The infantry suffered severely in these attacks, nor did we fare} 
much better, for the Austrian guus were of heavy calibre, and every shot they) 
tired came, whether it hit or missed the infantry, bounding over our heads, or 
dashed ruinously through our ranks. ‘Ihe loss sustained by eur regiment was 
80 terrible that we were now, to save us from being entirely destroyed, sent to 
# post of less danger, though of greater importance, perbaps. 

** Our destination was the bill, or rising piece of ground rather, thal over- 
looks the whole plain of the Marchfeld, and on which the emperor had es- 
tablished himselt; and where, with the exception of two short excursions 
—the one to Davoust’s, the other to Massena’s corps—he remained during the 
whole of the action. As the feeble remnant of our regiment was formed in 


line, only fifteen yards bebind where he had stationed himself, | was for seve- 


ral hours enabled to observe the man who then wielded the destinies of Eu- 
rope in his own grasp. 

“He was surrounded by a numerous staff, and atteuded by ten or twelve or- 
derly officers ; who, drawn up in line, stood motionless within reach of his 
voice. On the right were the Guards in close column, and with ordered arms : 
their artillery was on theirright. As we were nearest the emperor, we looked 
upon ourselves as his personal guard upon this occasion. He wore, as usual, 
his grey great-coat over the plain uniform of the chasseurs of his guard, rode 
a small white Arabian, and held a light riding-whip in his hand. His face, 
while we could ebserve him, betrayed rone of the emotions he might be sup- 
posed to"feel at such a time, but seemed perfectly calm and collected. He 
listened quietly and attentively to the reports brought him, and issued all his 
directions in a similar manner. If he had an order to send, he called loudly, 
* Officer d’ordonnance ;* when the orderly officer, who happened to be on the 
right of the line, instantly came forward as first for duty. Having given his 
order in a slow and deliberate manner, the emperor added, ‘ Repetz.’ If the 
officer had not seized the exact meaning of the words, he repeated them over 
again, adding, as before, * Repet= :’ if satisfied that their import was fully un- 
derstood, he briefly said, ‘ Al/ez,”” and the officer instantly started off at the best 
speed he could command. ‘That under the empire French horsemanship was 
as indifferent as ungraceful is sufficiently well known to al! who recollect the 
French cavalry of the period. 

“ By degrees our station ceased to be secure : from the first, and as long as 
the battle, though raging fiercely along the whele line, had remained station- 
ary, we had received an occasional shot from the batteries near Wagram, 
which lay exactly in our front. ‘The success of the Austrian right wing, how- 
ever, brought us shot from the left; and they continued to advance, even from 
the very rear. Several shot struck among the guard and round the ground on 
which the emperor was stationed ; but he never moved from a post whence he 
had the whole battle-field spread out like a panorama before hun. He was, in- 
deed, as little disturbed by the reports from his marshals as by the shot of the 
enemy : the news that ‘the Austrians had turned the left wing of the army,’ 
that they ‘had defeated the corps stationed to protect the bridges,’ seemed to 
make hitle unpression on him; thoagh it greatly disquieted the officers of his 
staff. Only once I observed a striking change in tis manner. He had de- 
sired an orderly officer to ‘bring up the sixty pieces of light artillerv of the 
guard, and the forty extra preces atiached to the same corps ,” and as they did 
not mmediately arrive, he rode impatiently along our front, striking lis boot 
with the riding-whip, and repeatedly taking snuff 

* The advance, m two columns, of this formidable train o 
as they were by six or seven reguments of culrassiers, formed an im posing 
spectacle. When the guns passed before the guard, the soldiers exclaimed, 
* There go the flageolets ; the music wil) soun be complete." The cuirassiers 
with a loud and general cheer of * Bravo!’ * There are our brave cutrassiers ; 
the battle will soon be finished.’ ‘These horsemen, always held im the highest 
estimation m the French army, had attained the very pimnacle of fame by their 
conduct at the battle of Aspern, where their chivalrous devotion alone saved 
the army, and enabled the defeated troops to effect a retreat into the Isle of 
Lobau. ‘Though the French do nothing tor the preservation of the cavalry, 
who are absolutely squandered away, so to express it,—always ill supplied, or 
left without any supplies rather, and constantly exposed to bivouacks,—the 
case is different with the cuirassiers, whe form part of the guard, are extremely 
well cared for, and mostly placed in good quarters. ‘They are reserved for ge- 
neral actions, in which they always appear to full dress, powdered and polished. 
Thetr pride is boundless, therefore ; and if a cuirassier can tind no other place 
for his horse, he does not hesitate to take possession of an officer's stable, and 
to turn out even a general's horse to make room for his own, well knowing 
that such conduct will be overlooked. We appeared, in comparison to these 
troops, no better than a band of gipsies mounted upon garrons. 

« The artillery and cuirassiers, though many guus were dismounted, moved 
rapidly towards Aderklaa; and before they codld unlimber, the fire of the 
rest, where they did open, was so tremendous as to now down whole ranks of 
the enemy ‘Ihe cuirassiers, also, tollowing up the havoc made by the tron 
hail thus poured upon the Austrians, made several successiul charges, and en- 
abled the infantry to take the village , but the result was not so salisfactory as 
was at first expected. for the enemy soon gathered strength, and recovered the 
lost ground, and struck so hard in return, that several of Massena’s regunents 
were completely broken, and driven in disorder across the plain 

“ Still this terrible battery, supported by sv large a force ot cavalry, though 
it failed to produce « decisive result, had the effect of checking the farther pro- 
gress of the Austrians on that point, and on the extreme left also, where their 
success had been more marked. Except on the extreme right, the battle was 
now reduced to a cannonade maintained with great fierceness. Along the 
front the enemy were in possession of all the villages contended for, now re- 
duced to mere masses of burning ruins, encumbered with the blackened and 
mangled corpses of the slam. Against our left and centre they had gained 
much ground, and many advantages, and the army was halij encircled by a line 
of hostile fire. 

* But the tide was about to turn; and towards two o clock our nght wing 
was seen to advance. ‘The tower of Neusiedel, on which rested the extreme 
left of the Austrians, was captured by Davoust, who pressed his success with 
great resolution. ‘The enemy now began to give way, but in great order, and 
disputing every foot of ground. The retreat thus commenced gradually com- 
municated itself to the whole army, who withdrew unbroken from the field,— 
the French only following, but waking no attempt to press the retiring enemy. 
As soon as the retrograde movement of the Austrians became evident, the em 
peror left the hill, and we rejoined the rest of our corps, aud marched to Leo- 
poldau, where we counted our loss, which had been sever@ indeed. Among 
the slam was Lieutenant Wagner, whose fate was almost such as again to tix 
long-exploded superstitious feelings on the mind. While stationed at Laxen- 
erg, the day beiore we marched into the isle of Lobau, a party of officers dined 
with the general ; who, observing that we were thirteen at table, said, jesting- 
ly, to our colonel, that it was a bad omen ior him, as it seemed to indicate that 
oue of the party would be killed mm the next day's battle ; ‘a duty,’ he added, 
‘that must necessarily fall to you, as the senior regimental officer.’ * Not so,’ 
replied the latter; ‘to fill graves is evidently a fatiguing duty, and commences 
|with the junior.’ * Then it must fall to my share,’ said Lieutenant Wagner, 
‘and so, indeed, it proved. He volunteered to command the skirmishers in the 
first day's action, and fell fighting in the foreinost rank !”" 


| GLIMPSES OF THE GIFTED. 
A LEGEND OF VENICE. 
| ae we all are to view things through the medium of our own peculiar 


artillery, followed 


tastes pursuits! ‘To the artist the idea of Venice would conjure up but 
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one great recollection, making it holy ground for evermore—it was Titian 8 
burial pace! While the architect would set about comparing the chaste and 
classic style of Palladio with the lighter graces of Sansoveno, or the grand 
couceptions of San Michele, a darker and graver task awaits the would-be his- 
torian of “ the city of the hundred isles!” While the simple tale-teller has 
but to bend down a charmed ear to the haunting chronicles of the gifted and 
the beautiful, long since passed away from earth, and repeat them to other 
lands as best they may. 

It was evening—just the evening for those summer festivals which the Ve- 
netians enjoy so much, and who would not! where one can steal apart from) 
the heavy atmosphere of crowded rooms, and wander away into what seems al-, 
most a realisation of fairy-land, while the beimgs who flit across our path, or 
break in upon our silent musings with their sweet and gladsome laughter, serve: 
to confirm. rather than dissipate the illusion. The palazzo of the Signor Ber- 
nardi overlooked the Adriatic, and upon the mght of which we write was) 
thronged with all the beauty and aristocracy of Venice, its lofty halls, its cool) 
marble balconies, and spacious grounds, absolutely glitermg with gemmed 
robes and bright fair faces, which passed and vanished from the gaze only to be) 
succeeded by others yet more bewitching ; until one grew bewildered by so 
much loveliness, and ready to echo in very truth the disputed assertion of a re- 
cent traveller, * that the Venetian women are superb!" 

But there was one at that festival at whose approach maidens’ hearts flut- 
tered strangely, and happy she who could procure a smile, or even a passing) 
glance, on which to dreain, when the living idol should have departed. If he)! 
spoke to those around hun on the gravest subjects, such as history, or even 
agnculture (a favourite study of his,) they hushed their own sweet tones to 
listen, it being enough for them that it was jis voice,—or stood a little apart, 
gazing as if they would imprint every feature upon their memones for ever,, 
while the neglected cavaliers cursed the pale stranger in their hearts. 

It was Bartholomeo Arnigio, the poet, the historian, the present star of Ve- 
netian society! ‘There was a mystery about his early omgin which had hi her- 
tu defied the penetration of the most curious, and was excessively fascinating 
Some said he was 4 prince, every one agreed in allowing him to be a genius, 
and it was most certain he was far from happy,—all dangerous and irresistible 
qualifications with lus fair worshippers. ‘Lo be gifted and unhappy ! therein 
lay the spell, which neither rank nor beauty was needed to work out in young, 
romance-loving, and girlish hearts, although that whisper of royalty was, 
doubtless, not without its attraction. A poet—the very name is magic! For 
who does not love a poet, and yearn—often, alas! how vainly !—to be permit- 
ted nearer and more familiar glimpses of that mighty spirit which is but a glo- 
nous mystery to all others '—forgettung that, on a closer inspection of their 
idol, they are certain to find many a blemish which may escape the observation 
of the multitudes who worship atar off,—or, with a dium foreboding of this sad 
truth, deeming it a blessed privilege to make it the care of her whole future; 
lite, that they may be ever shielded thus from the world,—or else, in her deep 
fondness and trust, changing, as by a fairy wand, the very clouds themselves 
into sunshine! A strange, wild creed, which many turn back to the recoilec-, 
tion of with a smile, as they grow older and wiser ; while a few perish tn their, 
young faith. 

The men wondered what any one could see in Bartholomeo Armgio, who) 
was no longer young, aud had, perhaps, never been remarkable for beauty,, 
save of that intellectual sort with which genius redeems and marks out her 
children. His forehead was broad and massive, but shadowed by dark lines of! | 


rowed, rather than exulted, over what he had seen, and yet wanted resolution 
to break through a spell that was strangely fascinating. Aud the girl, mean- 
while, twining her white arms playfully around the trunk of that aged tree, 
rested her head against it, and sat, smiling to herself, in all the luxury of her 
own glad thoughts. 

** Poor child!” murmured the poet,— others must have put this strange 
folly and infatuation into thy young heart. And, as you become older and wiser, 
it will pas» away of itself. here is no need for words of mine to awaken thee 
trom thy wild dream. So beautiful! Thou wilt have a thousand lovers, and 
the real ultimately sweep away all memory of the ideal.” 

He turned aside as he spoke, and walked slowly on, without once looking 
back upon the maiden, who, unaware of the presence of her idol, save in me- 
mory (aud the silly girl had seen him but once, and that by steaith, herself in- 
visible.) remained sitting where he left her anti) twilight. 

Amid all his numerous admirers (ard Arnigio had many among the highest 
nobility of Venice,) there was but one whom he had felt a wish to make his 
friend ; and the young Count Lorenzimi, either flattered by bis notice, or dis- 
covering in a more familiar intercourse qualities of mind and heart of which 
the world knew nothing, most warmly reciprocated the sentiment. Bartholo- 
meo was many years older than his companion, but the heart of the true poet is 
always young, and he could sympathise and enter into the feelings of Lorenzi- 
ni with a freshness and unity of sentiment which bound therm still closer to each 
other. But there was one subject upon which he never spoke evento tus dear 
friend,—the history of the past,—that mysterious past wiuch had tlung its sha- 
dow over the future for evermore ! 

Arnigio’s favourite enjoyment was gliding over the water in those gondolas 
so peculiar to Venice, and which Leicn Ritchie has not waptly compared to “a 
cotfin borne along upon a cloud, silent, fleeting, dim as a shadow,” and where 
one, according to Shelley,— 

May write 

Or read in gondolas by day or mgitt, 

Having the little brazen lamp alight.” 
How delightful! more especially to a poet, when no sound is heard but the low 
classical song of our boatmen, or the sudden burst of inusic, or girlish laughter, 
as a rival barque shoots by us and 1s lost again in the distance ; and yet, tho- 
roughly to enjoy these calm, holy nights, our thoughts shouid be sweet com- 
panions, or it would be weil to seek for others. Therejore it was, perhaps, that 
Arnigio so often called at the palazzo of his young fnend, who, with his guitar 
and cheerful conversation, beguiled the time pleasantly enough ; while on these 
occasions many a solitary gondola might have been seen foilowing silently im 
their wake, lured onwards by the nch, manly voice of Lorenzim, as he sung 
the wild songs of his native land. On the eveuwmng, however, to which we 
would refer, he was strangely grave and melancholy, and Arnigio shook off the 
gloom from his own spirit in order to enliven that of bis friend. 

“Come,” said he, laying his hand kindly upon the shoulder of the young no- 
bleman, * it seems almost a sin to be sad upon such a night as this.” 

* T know it is foolish,” replied his companion ; * | thought to have shaken off 
all memory of her ia scorn, but her rare beauty, her tears, and supplications, 
have unmamMed ime !” 

“Ah! some love-affair,” said the poet, gaily. ‘lt is well it is no worse ; 
this is a grief which will soon pass away.’’ But he spoke uot from his heart 
when he uttered this, and that Lorenzin: knew full weil. 

* You remember my telling you,”’ continued the count, * how for years I 


thought, or, it may be, sorrow; his eyes grey, and somewhat sunken, with a) have been betrothed to my young cousin, the heiress of Bernardi! and that it 
wild, restless expression ; and his face fearfully pale. Even his most enthusi-| was this engagement which kept me free and heart-whole among the fair dames 
astic admirers could trace nothing of majesty in the tall, stooping figure, and of Venice! Well, it seemed so much a thing of course that 1 knew not how 
nervous deportment of their poet; although its attenuation, together with the deeply it involved my future happimess until these fairy dreams melted awa 
somewhat teeble step, took a sull deeper huid on their sympathies. ‘They could) like a vision, and had so used myself to thinking of Vittoria as a child that 
not have been blind to the fact how, among that courtly and brilliant crowd, he) was scarcely aware how fervently I loved her as a woman.” 

stood alone, as it were, and conspicuous, certainly, neither for grace orele-|| ** We are api in our security to deceive ourselves thus,”’ said Arnigio; “ but 
gance, but therefore it was they clung the more tenaciously to the idol of their) how can you be sure tha: the girl is indiiferent to your affection! Living se- 
own creating, because he needed it the more, which, after all, is but woman’s| cluded, as you tell me that she has, it is impossible she can love any one else; 
nature. \inay, | should have almost said the same had it been otherwise.” 

The poet, far irom triumphing in the sensation he created, seemed rather to, ~* Nevertheless,” replied the count, with a bitter smile, ** it was from her 
surink trom it, with a strange mingling of pride and reserve, and, it was evi-| own lips that | heard it. Last night, ou my return home, I was informed by 
dent, intinitely preferred entering ito a long discussion, upon his favourite; the domestic that a female, clesely veiled, and accompanied by her attendant, 
themes, with the many grave and learned personages present, to sunning him-| awaited my arrival ; and you may guess the surprise with which | recognised 
self in the bight glances which every where met with a sort of bashtul en-| iny beautiful little cousin, her bright eyes absulutely glittering with excitement 
couragement ; and weary, at length, even of this gorgeous scene, quitted the! and her cheeks flushed and burning. She received me with a dignity which at 


crowded saloon, and escaped into the grounds surrounding the palazzo. 

But for man’s own evil passions, what a paradise this world of ours, with its, 
blue skies, and birds, and flowers, would be! Arnigio, with his lofty brow bent! 
down, and his eyes fixed dreamily on the earth, walked on, utterly unconscious) 
of the calm beauty of the mgnt, or the lapse of time, until he discovered, at)! 


any other time would have provoked my murth, and disuussing her nurse, in- 
formed me with downcast looks that she had come to solicit a very great fa- 
vour. 

*** Whatever it may be, Vittoria,’ said J, ‘I promise yoa to grant it.’ 

“+ Then in pity write to my father at once, yielding up all claim to this 


length, that he had unknowingly passed the boundaries prescribed to visitors, worthless hand, since I have discovered that my heart cannot accompany it.’ 


and entered the more private part of the grounds, and was about to retrace his| 


steps, when they were arrested by a vision of such rare loveligess, that the poet) 


** Ah!’ exclaimed I, ‘do you then love another ** 
* For a moment the girl buried her sweet face in her hands, and then an- 


paused involuntarily, and remained, as &t were, spell-bound to the spot, while) swered gently, but decidedly, in the affirmative. Arnigio, I am ashamed of 


the girl passed on without perceiving him. 


She was apparently scarcely more} the emotion mto which | was betrayed, but Vittoria spoke kindly and sooth- 


than sixteen, and simply attired ina white robe, guded about the waist by a) jingly. 


zone of silver; her brght hair, unconfined, and wholly without ornament,|| 
hanging about her like a veil. One might almost have taken her for a spirit, 


** Lorenzini,’ said she, ‘I know how to pity you, for I, too, love in vain, 
and without even daring to hope for a return of my wild and unsought devo- 


so little of earth was there in the radiant beauty of that fair young face—in the} tion.” 


passionate dreaming of those dark, starry eyes. And yet, aiter all, she was 
but a mortal maiden, with a heart full to overtlowing of innocent joy, and hope,| 
and trust, and a deep love of the romantic—the fault of education, and the tol-| 
ly of her age, for she was but a child. 

She paused before an overshadowing tree, and, smiling as she did so, pro- 
duced a small, sharp knife, while Arnigio likewise stood still, wondering wha| 
she would do next, and then the girl, stooping down, carved a name upon its) 
bark. 


my sweet cousin ! 
|you have scarcely seen and never exchanged a word with!” 


The name was Bartholomeo, a very common one in Italy, and yet the) 


** Impossible !” interrupted I, ‘ unless the man is stone blind !" 

“+ We have never met,’ replied the girl, simply, ‘ which is much the same 
thing ; I have seen him but once, and then he never even looked my way.’ 

** * Nay,’ said I, attempting to take her hand, ‘ you are but jesting with me, 
What! love a man whom, according to your own account, 


“* Yes, | know it is very foolish,’ replied the girl, casting down her eyes, 
but I cannot help it, and dare not urge these ovjections to my father. My 


poet's heart beat strangely, and he waited impatiently for that simall, white! only hope is in your kindness.’ 


hand to resume its loving task. But the maiden had shaken back the bnght 
curls from her forehead, and was looking a little thoughtiul ; perhaps, like bim,, 


she remembered that there were many Bartholomeos in the world, and halt||would not cheerfully make for the beloved one ! 
lin such a cause, I could at qnce give up rank, and wealth, and country, almost 
{without a struggle 


feared to disclose more of her hoarded secret to the prying and inquisitive eyes 
of others. And yet, she argued, there was no need to be ashamed of loving 
jum! And then she bent down again before the tree. There is a strange 
pleasure in tracing a beloved name, however the cold-hearted may laugh at us 
jor the assertion. ‘The poet bent eagerly forward, his breath almost waving the 
curls of her long hair,—it was his which she had carved. 

For @ moment Amigio stood irresolute whether or not he should advance, 
and make himself known to his young worshipper, bul it was not the wresolu- 
hon of passion, but pity, mingled slightly with some gentler feeling. He sor- 


loved until now. 


my arm around her slender waist, while she stru 
ness to disengage herseli from my grasp. * Butl promise, that f you cemaiy 


“* And do you expect that I shall yield you up thus without a word "’ 
“Yes, if you indeed love me as you say, for what sacrifice is there we 
For myself, I feel as though, 


“* At least,’ said I, averting my gaze from this too beautiful enthusiast, ‘ at 
east | would know the name of this erful rival in your affections!’ 

“+ In my fancy, rather,’ interrupted the girl, ‘ for 1 do not think I ever really 
You should remember I was but a child, cousin.’ 
“*Why, you are but a child still, and a very silly one!’ said I, 
led with a wayward pettish- 


a 
| 
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in the same mind for a whole month from this time, to free you at once from | ‘I might have been there now,” continued he, ‘and she yet alive, but for 
every tie, and at my own risk.’ my own daring and eee ambition !" 

* Now that is kind,’ said Vittoria, clapping her hands joyfully, while I | “* You were bat fulfilling your high destiny,” observed Vittoria, gently : “ had 
gazed into her bright face like one ina dream. ‘But a month seems a long you remained a doctor, Venice would have had one poet less.” 
tume to wait.’ | “ Hush !” interrupted her companion, almost harshly ; “ wait until you have 

*** But shall you be any happier at its termination !’ [heard all! At the time of which I speak a fever broke out at Brescia, rather 

“* Perhaps not. At any rate, however, I shall be at liberty to indulge in debilitating than fatal in its effects, but sparing neither old or young. I had 

hts which seem almost a sin while engaged to another ;’ and so, with previously turned my attention very much to this subject, and imaged out a 
iningled smiles, and tears, and blessings, she glided away as she come, leav- |bold experiment which could not fail of success. Lady, that this dream—for 
ing me more bewildered than grieved, and wholly at a loss what course to pur- such it now seems—was reality to me then ; that I believed in its efficacy as I 
sue. But I weary you, Arnigio!” did m Heaven, and my own salvation! that I had not the shadow of a thought 

“No, indeed, your relation interests me strongly. And so you can form no iat could work evil, even if it did not quite come up to my expectations of the 
geess as to this invisivle rival!” added the poet, in an altered voice, while a good it was to effect, I need not tell you, when I add that she, the idol of my 
sudden thought flashed like lightning across his brain. heart, with two young brothers, partook of it, and died'—I had murdered 

“Not the most remote. But, hark! surely that was her voice !” them!" 

At this moment a gondola was seen approaching them, distinctly visible in Vittoria uttered a wild scream, and buried her face in her robe. "ey 
the bright moonlight, and conspicuous for its rich armorial bearings Onthe  “ For months,” continued the poet, “I was a mad! and the first im- 
deck lay a female form, the veil flung back, and the dark starry eyes wandering! pulse of returning consciousness was to curse those who, by marys me away 
dreamily around ; while she sang to herself in a sweet low voice one of Arni- ‘TOM Brescia, had preserved a worthless and henceforth miserable life! Since 

io’s own rhymes, tastefully adapted to a lair air. The poet involuntarily ‘then I have become what the world ealls great; Ihave risen to fame and ho- 
Eecdpenst to gaze upon her, and, their glances suddenly meeting, a joyfol "Ur The fugitive doctor has been the guest of princes; the hand of the 
exclamation burst from the lips of the girl; while in another moment the gon- jmurderer been sought in friendship by the potentates of the land; while his 
dolas shot past each other and were lost ainid a thousand more, which danced 5e@tt lies buried in the tomb of her he loved and destroyed ' But remorse and 
on the calm waters like so many fire-flies. ‘disease have well-nigh done their work, and I return to-morrow to die Like her 


“ Was that Vittoria !” asked igio, in a holl ice. at Brescia!” 
Sen an think by = me. Is she not| “ The saints have pity on you!” exclaimed Vittoria, with a shudder, “ for 
beautiful?” I see not how earthly aid can avail you any thing. 

“« Exquisitely so!” replied the poet with a sigh ; and then both relapsed into _ * Thanks for the prayer, and now farewell! You alone know the secret of 


a deep silence, which was unbroken until the gondola paused suddenly at the ™Y coming and going ; and, having obeyed the impulse which prompted me to 
\disclose it, I shall quit Venice with a lighter heart.” 


a 

bo, bio you have found me but | Farewell !” murmured the girl ; and as he raised her hand, and it 
a dull companion, but | promise that this hall Ge the Tact tine | will play the lightly to bis lips, a thrill of horror rather than passion feli coldly on her heart. 
rejected lover.” The high was accomplished, and the buried secret of years had 

“3 | found a voice at last ! 
shill deciphering thes Great was the excitement throughout all Venice when it became generally 
good night to you, Lorenzini, and hope every thing.” their had most ex- 
\pre: no astonishment, but only grew pale, and shuddered when his name 
the = casually mentioned in her +A While Lorenzim mourned the ab- 
of th row pee) sence of his friend with unfeigned regret ; and, not venturing to seek for con- 
intion brings beck, with il os ane |solation in the society of his cousin, might have been seen wandering over the 
beautiful The had met agai Tat Y. but h fanty, had y: city like a restless spirit, longing, yet dreading, for the term of his probation to 
te ogee, given ‘arnive. And so the month passed away, at the conclusion of which Vittoria 
a start of recognition as thew eyes encountered each other, leaning half out of | agreed to come, as before, and claim his promise ; it had, indeed, been part 
‘of the conditions on which he was to grant it. But she sent her attendant in- 
“tad stead, with a message that she was not well; and a few choice flowers, which 
at ane was auaware the presence is needless to say were religiously preserved by Lorenzini ; and after that he 

nzini, and so saved the useless wonderment and fear it would otherwise 


. jheard no more of her. But as the time drew near when they were to meet and 
have crested. It is needless to toll how her slumbers that night were heanted jaffix their signatures to the deed of betrothment, the girl having attained her 


the vision of one pale, melancholy face, and bowed form, which the casual ‘ 

would have the unlikely of all others to wig the regards — 
call covered her secret, and so detained her a prisoner agaust her will; in which 
" young , : } ‘case he determined to shew his love by obeying her commands even at the last 

The following morning she found a note awaiting her, traced in a strange moment, and at the sacrifice of his own happiness. 
hand, and requesting her to meet the writer that evening on the Rialto, as he | [he night arrived at length ; and Vittoria, simply attired, and looking, if 
wished to see and speak to her for a few moments in private, before he finally possible, more beautiful than ever, stood leaning upoa her father's arm; and at 
quitted Venice. It was merely signed “ Bartholomeo ;” but the throbbing) | Lorenzini’s approach blushed deeply, and cast down her bright eyes. At the 
heart of the conscious girl too faithfully supplied the other name ; and, as the command of the Signor Bernardi, she walked towards the table with a tremb- 
poet had calculated upon, love soon got the ascendancy over duty and pru- | ling step, and affixed her name to the parchment. 
dence ; and, accompanied by her attendant, he found her punctual to the ap- |, « © dear cousin!” whispered the noble youth, “ I will save you yet ; 
pointed hour. And the woman being dismissed to a short distance, he had to || wilj not sign !” : 
supply her place in supporting the trembling form of his young companion, who «| haye deserved this,” said the girl, sadly ; “and yet, somehow, I had 
leant heavily on his arm,—her quick breathing alone breaking the deep silence |;hought you had loved me too well to yield me up thus.” ” 
of the place and hour. ‘ | “Vittoria, [ am but obeying your own commands,” exclaimed the bewildered 

“Do not unmask,” whispered the poet, at length, in a voice that was slightly lover. ; 
agitated ; “ you may be recognised.” , , ' | “Ah! but that was a month ago!” replied the maiden, with a bashful smile. 

Poor Bartholomeo! he feared, perhaps, to trust himself with the sight of | | orenzini snatched first the pen, and then the fair band of his plighted bride, 
that beautiful face ' " ; |;which he covered with his kisses. And henceforth there was not a happier 

“You will think it strange,” continued he, after a pause, “that I should ‘couple in all Venice than these young cousins. Something of shame at her 
have written to you thus; but I have seen you before, and felt an irresistible strange infatuation, mingled with gratitude for her escape and his unchanging 
longing to impart my wild history to one human being ere I depart hence for jove, giving a dash of submissiveness to the hitherto brilliant and waywatd 
ever! thinking, somehow, that you would at least pity me ' ‘heiress which was irresistibly bewitching. 

Vittoria answered not, for she dared not tell him how willingly, had need) But little more is known of Bartholomeo Arginio save that he died a few 
been, she would have died. how much more so she would live for hum alone! years after the events above mentioned, at his native place. His principal work 
but was thankful, nevertheless, that the secret of her young heart was yet her) is Le Rime, printed at Venice ; while many others, both agricultural, medical, 
own. land historical, serve to assert his just claim to that high rank which has been 

“I was born,” began the poet, “ at Brescia ;” and Vittoria was awakened |assigned him in the literature of his age and country © a few of his biographers 
from dreaming of all that she had ever heard concerning this * City of the lonly reverting to that one dark passage in the otherwise brilliant career of the 
Fountains!” as it has been beautifully called, by the words which followed, ‘poet which we have imperfectly attempted to shadow out in our Legend of Ve- 


** My father was a blacksmith!” and Arnigio felt her suddenly start; but the nice. » 

arm which rested on his was not removed, and for a moment he wanted courage | a 

to continue. After all, he had not sought the love of that noble girl, and was | SMERISM 

it his fault if she preferred him to Lorenzim! If she was ready, as he had MES! . 

said, “ for his sake to give up rank, and home, and country!” But this was a BY IRYS HERFNER.—(T'hird Article.) 

sophistry unworthy the hi 4 nature of the poet, and he determined to consult; In the lower grades of animal life, the organic force does not yet definitely 

ye the future happiness of the young cousins. '\develop itself as nervous force: the nervous system lies, as yet but potentially 
“Go on,” said Vittoria gently, observing that he paused. lexistent, in the indifferent corporeal mass. Nevertheless, sensation is already 
“Pardon me, but my thoughts are apt to wander. As I have said, my father present, even in these imperfect organisms, though o’scure and indistinct, be- 

was a blacksmith.” fore the nervous structure has evolved itself out of the slimy substance of which 
Here was another start; the girl, with all her romance, could not forget her \these lowest animals consist. 

own patrician descent. | Where a nervous system exists, it is (at least in a healthy state) the sole 


“ At eighteen,” continued Arnigio, “baving a taste for literature, | aban- |vehicle of sensation, and the sole operator of animal motions. But the nerv- 
doned this humble calling, and was fortunate enough to procure, by unwearied ous energy is capable of extending its operation beyond its material organ. 
and unremitting study, a doctor’s degree conferred by the University of Padua, |Instead of terminating its action at the extremity of the nerves, the point at 
and returned to practise in my native place. Lady, this was the happiest period |which sensation arises, it oversteps this lumit, and exercises an immediate in- 
of my life; for besides standing high in my profession, I loved, and was be- fluence upon objects more or less remote. This seems to be the most natural 
loved by, one of the fairest and gentlest beings who ever walked this weary explanation of all the ph of animal magnetism. 
world of ours!” || The decided resemblance which the nervous force, in its ordimary way of 

At this juncture in the story the maiden suddenly found strength enough to acting, presents to the imponderab!e agents, makes it the more conceivable that 
do without the hitherto respectfully proffered support of her companion, and the former, like the latter, may also be capable of propagating its action through 


stood proudly erect, while her heart throbbed as though it would burst. |a certain interval of space, the interjacent media, such as the aur, here serving 
“Ah! she was beautiful, you say!” asked Vittoria, eagerly. jas conductors. The facts adduced above, of the working of the mother upon 
“ She was, indeed, and [ have never seen but one more so |” ||the embryo, and of the incubating bird upon the egg, here find their explana- 


The girl put no more questions, and Arnigio, sorry for what he had said, |tion ; as does also the undeniable influence, which the eye, the touch, the very 
hastened to make atonement for the involuntary error into which his passions had | proximity of some men has upon others, especially upon such as are of a sus- 
betrayed him. nature. 


| 
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The temporary insensibility of the nerves in cataleptic and ecstatic states 
the extensive loss of substance which the brain may suffer with little or no di: 
turbance of the mental functions, and the specifically different sensibility of 
the different nerves of sense, (the nervous substance presenting no difference), 
render it probable that subtle orgamie fluid, as substratum of the nervous force, 
permeates the palpable substance of the nerves, and is capable of retiring from. 
as well as of passing forward beyond their extremities. For this hypothesis! 
of a nervous fluid, distinct from the palpable nervous sabstance, speaks 
also the capability of particular nerves to take up vicariously the functions of 
others. the Inverse proportion of the general organic force, and, more particularly, of 

The nervous force, acting beyond the sensible limits of the organism, is, the) ‘he nervous power, of the patient. “ For, as the individual nerves of the sys- 
cause of the phenomena termed, not very happily, Mesmeric. The organs by tem acquire their polarny trom the brain as its central point,—the more power- 
which chiefly such an extraorganic direction and activity are impressed on the '¥! the fenswn tuey receive from within, the more energetically will they, ne- 
force, are the hand and the eye. cessarily, work outwards. If the tension be weak, as in sickness is oftenest 

« The most usual way ef magnetizing,” says Ennemoser, “ and, as many the case, then will each several part of the system exhibit but a weak polarity, 
erroneously believe, the only way, is by the hand. The hands are the proper 4%d the whole will be, in relation to a vigorous organism, acting upon it, just 
organs of the will. through which volition becomes act ; as the body in general what the weak magnet Is to the powerful one : in other words, its polarity will, 
is the visibility of the soul, the manifested psychic subsistence, so the hands ™ cetung in contact with the other, become inverted, and it will be attracted 
are, especially in their movements, the physiognomic indices or features of by the organism, of the solicitations of which it is the object. This attraction 
the will in its constitution and manner of working. But in like manner //€n becomes sensrble to the cye, and the cause of itgscems to be that the cere- 
as the hands execute what the spirit within determines, so are they also bral nerves of the person attracted do not receive their pularity from within, 
the most natural conductors of the direction and fixation of physical ener-/ Ut froin without, namely, from the organism of the magnetizer, hereby becom- 
gies.” ing, as it were, parts of the latter, incorporated with him and dependent upon 

“ The hand,” says Passavant, “ is the organ in which the sense of feeling be- him. Thus, tue two persons standing in this relation of sympathy towards one 
comes sense of touch, and thus emerges into freedom, in the power of seeking) “!0tber become in 4 measure fused and blended together into one individuality , 

and so the phenomena of rapport, between the patient and the physician, those 
explanation 


and examining its object. Through the erect posture of man the hand is an | 
emancipated organ, which instead of serving to the support or the progressive mysterious trans‘erences o/ sensation and of sentiment, find their 


motion of the body, becomes a comprehensive organ of the spirit. From the} |!" known laws of physiology.” 
continual activity of the sense of touch, a greater consumption of nervous force | Jn cataleptic states, particular parts, as the hands and feet, may be brought 
goes on at the hand, particularly at the extremities of the fingers, and in con- | any position, at will, by the hand of the {magnetizer, which they follow as 
sequence, probably, an increased efflux of the nervous ether; this process may ‘€ iron does the load-stune ; and Eanemoser relates, not only that the hand of 
be heightened in intensity through the influence of the will. In all ages aheal- * patient fullowed all the movements of his finger. without contact, but that. 
ing virtue has been attributed to the touch, to the imposition of the hand on Wen contact took place, the two surfaces (uf the operator's finger and the pa- 
suffering parts of the body ; and from the earliest epochs of man’s history has “ebt's hand) adbered with such force that demagnetizing passes were neces- 
this organ been lifted up to bless and to curse. A custom in which all nations |S4rY (0 separate them. But effects still more striking attended the experi- 
and all times have shown so singular an agreement, can have no mere arbitrary ™euts of Dr. Nick, who, merely holding the points of his two thumbs towards 
or conventional ground ; it must find its import in the nature of the organ itself; |“#08e of bis pauent, as the latter lay in maguetic sleep on the floor, lifted her 
and this is contained in the circumstance, that the hand is, in man, the freest (8p, and placed her standing, unsupported except by his neuro magnetic at- 
member of the body, and that, as organ of the sense of touch, it is ordained "ction. 
to be the dispenser of the effluent nervous »ther.” | But itis not only by their magnetizers that patients under the inflvence of 
Passavant's directions for the magnetic manipulation are exceedingly simple angular agency ase wow tho 
The hand is to rest either on the parts affected (where the disease under cure cally-sieeping female drawn to an iron nail, from which it required a greater de- 
is local,) or on those places where the most important nervous structures are 8'°° - Ses Gee he judged it expedient to employ to bring it (the hand) 
situated—namely, in particular, upon the head, and upon the region of the sto feeed again. Again, some persons under magnetic mnGuense ave attracted 4 
mach, the former the centre of the cerebral, the latter of the ganglionic nervous the wan with Kerner's pauent, 
system. Passes made with the puints of the fingers or the palm of the hand we: renowned Seherin ven Proverst, for whom water hed coahe eapeiaensy 
whether with or without contact, must (as a rule,) in order to work beneficial- that it was impossible to get her mtoa bath, with ber own and her attendants 
ly, be carried from above downwards, from the brain towards the extremities greatest efforts. This reminds us of one of the commonest witch-ordeals of 
According to Ennemoser, the greater the quietness and uniformity with which — ante _— Litsle doabt can be emertained that the greater past, af one 
jhe whole of the bewildering effects which that era set down to the account of 


In the suecessive development of the Mesmeric stages, as given by Kluge 
and others, tae sensorial power ts seen passing from the pusi'ive pole, (where 
it 9 .n the state of ordinary waking,) through the centre of inditference, (mag- 
netic sleep,) to the negative pole, which thus becomes positive (in clairvoy- 
ance), while the ordmary positive pole becomes negative. ‘The sense, open 
vw outward things, gradually closes to them, and, after an interval of total abey- 
ance, opens again as gradually in the opposite direction, to the apprehension 
ot an inward region. 

Tae susceptibility to Mesimeric impressions, according to Ennemoser, is in 


,the process of manipulation is carried on—the less there is of bustle, gesticu-| : 
|necromantic or demoniac agencies, had their true ground m the zoo-magnetic 


lation, and ceremony—the more advantageous will it be to the patient, whose a 
imagination should be as little as possible appealed to, his composure as little —— _ That we unfortunate beings accused of witchcraft, in many cases 
as possible disturbed, by what may strike hin as oddity in the procedure he is a eved themselves guilty, does not militate against this solution of the nddie. 
subjected to. It were best if the manipulation whoily escaped the notice of © oltung Is more commun than for a Mesmeric clairveyante of the present day 
the patient, so that the magnetic effects should steal upon him unawares, with-!|‘° describe herself, with perfec . good taith, as being m CoSaaE 
out his having been previously agitated by the expectation—perhaps the fear— |“'t? 4"8e-s, and with the souls of departed men, good and evil. Spinte of 
of a mysterious power, strange to his experience, and the anticipated approach} |°°*™® and gobline damned enact, before the inward eye of the entranced sleep- 
of which must involve, one snould think, feelings of a somewhat uneasy curi- \4Ker, the wonderfallest dramas, by no means classical, but of the Shakspe- 
osity. ’ rean romantic stamp, such as no Greek or Frenchman could abide to behold 
Next to the hand, the eye is the organ through which, principally, man exer- —tor your Greek and your Frenchman, look you, shal! desire to sea a world as 
cises an immediate psychic influence both on men and beasts. From of old |* CUS te de, 4s a cook and a danctog-master, a tulor and a philosopher would 
has the power of working magpeally, that is, of carrving the impulses of the have imade 1, had circumstances allowed—and not in any wise a world as it is, 
will without the limits of the urganism, been attributed to the eye. The fixed ‘* Ye inade it, who also made the things which have made themselves cook» 
gaze of a malignant soul, which, as St. Thomas says, is often to be met with jand tailors, dancing-masters and philosophers—but this 1s agdigression. 
im old women (ut in vetulis sepe contingit,,) was supposed to work with deadly | Whether the purely spiritual element, the will exercised m faith, or the me- 
effect upon unresisting subjects, particularly upon children, and even to exert chanico-matertal element, a system of passes and manipulations, and the there- 
4 baleful fluence on the almosphere. Rousseau assures us that he killed four with connected agency of a fluid, differing from any drug im the chemist’s la- 
toads in Egypt by what Mr. ‘Tappertit would call “ eyeing them over." How- /D0ratory only in the degree of its subtilty, be the true cause of the Mesmeric 
ever, on making the experiment on a toad at Lyons, the reptile, being no be- phenomena, ts a controversy which has been carried on to this day, with great 
nighted Egyptian toad, but an enlightened French one, and on a level with the ‘Peat. and with very lutle insight. ‘The advocates of the spiritual and those ot 
intelligence of the age, not only did not die, but returzed his look with such the material theory are, probably, both pl them nght in their affirmative, and 
malign effect, that he swooned on the spot. The eye, as Passavant remarks, Wfoug in their negative—both of them in error only inasmoch as they are ex- 
has this in common with the hand, that st not only receives but gives—not only clusive, in so far as each does not recognise, in the system of the other, the 
is itself the subject of sensation, but causes sensation in others. While the ¢omplement ot his own Each is mght in holding himself to be right; each is 
senses of taste, smell, and hearing are only receptive, the hand and the eye are Wrong i holding his opposite to be wrong. ‘The truth includes both doctrines ; 
at the same time acting, magteally working organs. wot as being eciectically made up of whatever ts best and truest in what beth 
“The eye,” he proceeds, “is the telescope through which the soui discerns, >'des respectively hold—for the being of truth is as far as possible from the 
the mirror in which she is discerned, and the telegraph wMereby she aunounces Constitution of a mental pic-nic—but as bemg that original unity, of which two 
the hiddenest feelings. No passion so base, no dignity of soul so high, but it jcontlicting parties do each behold one of two inseparable aspects. Of how few 
speaks out and reveals itself im this transparent organ ™ controversies, religious, political, or philsophical, 1s this not the ra(tonale. Every 
Jean Paul says in a letter, to a frend— \where it is the shield, with its side of silver, and its side of gold—and so few 
‘Twice, in 4 large company, I nearly put Frau von K. to sleep, through /bave thought and patience to ride round and see both sides. Of most disputes 
mere fixed gazimg on her with that intention, whereof nobody knew ; her heart jabout principles, the true word of reconcilement, and resolution of discord, 
palpitated and she turned pale, to that degree that S. had to doctor her.”’ were the enunciation of the law of polarity. ' 
Continued and repeated magnetizing produces frequently, though not al- We may briefly say, an action without the organism is as dependent upon 
jhe will as an action within the organism; but as the will, acting within the 


ways, sleep. ‘Uhis 1s, according to Ennemoser, one of its most salutary pro-| 
rties. | organism, indispensably needs the ministry of the nervous principle, so neither, 


“ Sleep,” he remarks, “ is the first of medicines in all such diseases as con-) !0 extending its acuon beyond the liauts of the organisin, can it dispense with 
sist in, of are accompanied by an inordinate degree of excitement and over- |{s munistry. What ut cannot do within the organism, if the nervous commu- 
activity of the system, and in woich the mward harmony of the different organic) Hication be interrupted (if the nerve of motion going to a particular organ be 
workings is disturbed. When once we are fortunate enough, im ner- )CUt,) (bat it cannot do ma foreign organism, having no communication there- 
vous affections, in fevers, in pains of whatever kind, in mental diseases, 1) / wih. Uhe body does nothing without the soul; the soul nothing without the 
madness, &c., by any means to procure sleep, crisis of amendment begin tol body ; forthe body and the soul are one, a living and working whole—and 
present themselves ; but in no case so strikingly and so surely as in conse-)/¢ither without the other is, practically, a nullity. 
quence of the sleep produced by magnetism.”’ _ Mr. Braid’s experiments, interesting and instructive as they are, do not af- 

The great advantage of this kind of artificial sleep, besides iis extreme pro-| lord a basis of sufficient width for the theory which he builds upon them, nei~ 
joundness, involving msensibility as of death, is that it avoids the use of those, ther does this theory by any means explain all the phenomena of Mesmerism. 
narcotic substances which, whatever immediate relief their employment may | lhe whole subject of wha: is called rapport, namely, as well as that of the 
bring, are, through their deleterious action on the brain, fatal to the subsequent, lower sleep-waking, to say nothing of clairvoyance, lies, so to speak, out of us 
heaithy working of the functions both of mind and body. |beat. So do all mage effects, produced without the previous knowledge ct 

The question here arises—How does magnetism produce sleep! How can jthe patient, such as ean Paul's, one is pained to say, quite indefensible pro- 
the working of the nervous principle of one man upon that of another, cause,|\ceeding towards the Frau von K., such as Mr. Townshend's not much more 
in the latter, such a withdrawing from the external world, and such a concen-| commendable operation in regatd of a fellow-passenger by the mail-coach, and a 
tration within himself? host of other cases. Ms. Braid, while holding his lancet-case for his patient 
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to stare at, is magnetizing the latter by his volition, without suspecting it ; and, and again he retired. His services, however, were not to be relinquished ; 
there is reason to believe that he would, by magnetizing with his eye or hand,| and he successively filled with distinction the offices of Councillor of State, 
produce effects which would surprise himself. There is, however, such a General-in-chief of the Army of the West, and Commander of the combined 
thing as self-magnetizing without heip of another, which no doubt here also forces at Hamburg. Among other honours, he was created Prince of Ponte 
plays its part. Jacob Béhme fell at once into ecstacy and lucid vision of the Corvo, and a Marshal of France. Fionia and Jutland were intrusted to his 
highest degree, by an accidental look imto a bright tin platter. Light, direct or government. ‘The mildness and justice of his administration, and some person- 
retlected, is a powerful magnetizer. If Mr. braid made his patients stare at) al kindness to a number of Swedes while he commanded at Hamburg, are assign- 
the moon, instead of his lancet-case, the effects would probably be curious.) ed as the causes of his future elevation. It is needless to trace the military 
Light has a peculiar affinity to the nervous fluid, perhaps the nearest in nature. career of Bernadotte in the French armies : it exhibits an alternation of well- 
For the rest, this mode of casting into the magnetic ur nervous sleep, while it merited distinction and of disgrace through the jealousy of the Emperor Na- 
spares the physician, throws too much exertion upon the patient, and seems less, poleon. ‘The Prince of Ponte Corvo was called from retirement to attack 
to avoid the deleterious effects of narcotic medicines than any of the more the English at Walcheren ; and. disgusted with the espionage set over hun, 
common Mesmeric processes | he gladly withdrew again from active service, on the conclusion of the peace 


Iu conclusion, a word of warning : with Austria. 

~* Let no one,” says Dr. Ennemoser, “‘ magnetize merely for experiment, or His life now becomes part of the history of Sweden. In 1809, the madman 
in order to gratify one’s own or another’s curiosity. Such experiments lead to Gustavus the Fourth was driven from the throne by a general revolt of all class- 
nothing profitable, and may have embarrassing consequences.” \es ; and his uncle, the Duke of Sudermania, was called to the throne as Charles 

By a single magnetizing a latent germ of disease is sometimes awakened,and the Thirteenth. The station of Crown Prince devolved upon Christian, Prince 
a rapid development of the evil follows, which he who has called it forth may of Sleswic Augustenberg ; who died in 1810; andthe throne was left with- 
not be able to control. It is impossible to read without indignation the direc- out an her. A Diet was convoked to elect a successor. There were several 
tions given to amateur magnetizers by a Mr. Gardiner, of Roche Court, as quo- candidates ; but the choice fell upon the Prince of Ponte Corvo ; the Swedes 
ted by Mr. Lang in his valuable little work, (of which the incrinsic worth is remembering with satisfaction his rule in the Nerth, and heping to conciliate 
indeed in the inverse ratio of its bulk :)— 


the conquering Emperor. Napoleon consented to the election in terms, but 
Advance to your subject as an experimentalist. Say nothing to any body , interposed difficulties, —such, tor example, as hesitating to release Bernadotte 
select for your trials a person of a e character, and not too young. Shut trom his allegiance to France. The Marshal asked his master, * Will your 
yourself and the patient into a quiet room with no spectators.”’ | Majesty make me greater than yourself, by compelling me to have refused a 
Then follow directions as to the process to be used, whereby, we are told :—| crown '" Napoleon replied, “ You may go: our destinies must be fulfill- 
* It is more than probable that, ere the lapse of many minutes, you will feel, ed.” 
and see the establishment of your power. ‘ . . . - Should) The newly-elected Crown Prince entered Stockholm on the Ist November 
no effect ensue in half an hour, [ would advise you to desist, and try another 1810 ; assuming the name of Charles John, and om the Catholic for 
patient. If effects be produced within that time, go on until you see that they the Protestant faith, in which he had originally been reared. His adopted father 
do not increase, and then demagnetize, &c. i ‘ : and try being very mfirm, the Prince at once assumed the administration of affairs. Na- 
the same patient again the succeeding day, and go on till you produce all the poleon endeavoured to make the ruler of Sweden subserve to his purposes ; 
igher phenomena.” but, while Charles John ostensibly complied with the exactions of his former 
‘This is deserving of the strongest reprobation : such tentative magnetizing chief, he was so little zealous that the Emperor was at last provoked to open 
is @ sporting with bodily and mental health which cannot too severely be cen- hostility ; and in 1812, on the Crown Prince's birthday, the French army seized 
sured, and which would least be tolerated in countries in which the effects of the Swedish province of Pomerania. Withmtwo months, Charles John had 
the formidable agency thus rashly summoned into exercise are best known. In concluded an alliance with the Russian Emperor Alexander. In 1813, he com- 
this first half hour's operations, just the most important, though least immedi- manded the right wing of the grand Allied Army ; to which he furnished a 
ately perceptible, effects may be produced. The dilettanti may find that he contingent. His success was signalized by the defeat of Oudinot and Ney at 
has put machinery in motion which it exceeds all his powers and his skill either Dennewitz ; though memories of the past made him temper, rather than urge, 
todirect rightly, or to stop. It is easy to say, “demagnetize by transverse the hostile measures of the Allies towards France. After the abdication of 
passes, and blowing on the face and head upwards from the neck, or other, Fontainbleau, the Aillied Powers annexed Norway to Sweden, in compensation 
means ;” but cases are daily occurring which show that the laic in these things for the loss of Finland, and in reward of the Crown Prince’s military services. 
may find it a far more difficult task to bring the luckless subject of his foolish The old King dying onthe 5th May 1818, the Crown Prince succeeded, by the 
i t out of, than into,a very alarming state of coma. An American title of Charles the Fourteenth. 
writer on Mesmerism, the Keverend Le Roy Sunderland, on this point says) Bernadotte married the wealthy Mademoiselle Clary, whose sister married 
very wisely :— | Joseph Buonaparte ; an alliance which was of no small service to his for- 
* But it often happens that persons succeed in puiiigg others to sleep, azd tunes. 
find it impossible to waken them again. What shall be done in such cases!) The enemies of the late King charge him with having been too much of a 
Answei—learn to be more careful how you meddle with an agency of which) military officer for the enlightened statesman, and with ingratitude to the Em 
you knew so little. We have known serious results to follow the operations of peror Napoleon ; his friends point to his successful administration of his adopt- 
when the motive has been mere curiosity.” ed country. ‘ It was on his birthday in the year 1840,” says the Times, * af- 
If the first half hour's efforts produce no (apparent) effect, the ‘‘experimen- ter a reign of nearly thirty years, that Caarles John the Fourteenth took oc- 
talist is advised to *‘ desist, and try another pat.ent,” dismissing the first 2s im- casio, in a speech from the throne, to survey with parental satisfaction the con- 
icable, or, as Mr. Gardiner expresses it, “tough,” But no magnesic pro- dition of his dominions. The population of the kingdom was so much increas- 
tedure abides wholly without consequences, though these may escape the cog-| ed, that the inhabitants of Sweden alone are now equal in number to those of 
nizance of an unpractised eye. A “‘tough’’ cord may not betray. to hasty ob- Sweden and Finland before the latter province was torn from the former. The 
servation, the effects of the tension it has undergune, though this has brought) commerce and the manufactures of the country have been doubled icul- 
it to the very point of snapping. ture unproved—ainstruction ditfused—the finances raised from a state of great 
The only I€gitimate way of studying Mesmerism is as pupil of some intelli- embarrassment to complete prosperity—the national debt almost paid off—a 
gent practitioner, just as any uther branch of medical science is to be studied. civil and a penal code proposed tor promulgajiou-—the great canals which unite 
Let the student accompany the magnetizing physician in his professional visits ; the ocean with the Baltic have been completed—and lastly, the secular hostili- 
let him see the procedure of his teacher, and when the latter judges ut fit, ope- ty of the Swedish and Norwegian vations has given way to mutual confidence, 
rate under his superintendence. Not by blind experimenting and feeling of his cemented by kindred institutions and the enlightened government of the same 
own way, but by witnessing the practice of one who already knows what he is, scepire.”’ 
about, let him learn to recognise the symptoms of Mesimeric affection, so that 
when they afterwards preseut themselves under his own hands, he may not be THE SPEAKING ANIMALS—CHASING TAILS. 
taken by surprise, nor see himself suddenly placed in a labyrinth to which he = When Venus, yielding to the prayers of the enamoured youth, changed the 
hasnociue. Withall the variableness and inconstancy alleged as character-| (0. of his cat into that of a girl, the goddess did not or could not change its 
izing these symptoms. there is yet on the whole such a degree of general un f \ 46 propensities; puss would be mousing still. And animals, though endow- 
formity as to enavie the experienced Mesmerist to discern the bearings of the ed with speech, and seated in conclave to discharge senatorial duties, will act 
png one “ie and judge what he has done, and whether he is in the | nuch in the same manner as if they were dumb. 
Kittens and young puppies are tond of chasing their tails. They are sur- 
But never should Mesmerism be applied otherwise than remedially, and with \prised with he fidiue ani wagging of their > ee appendage : they can 
the defined and exclusive intention of curing a present disease. ‘To this object scarce believe at first that it is merely a part of themselves and not instinct 
should the operator go by the straightest course, and have done with his case yon 4 separate independent life ; and, when satistied that 1: belongs to them, they 
as soon as possible. There should ve no secondary or collateral views—of ma- 4-6 ay proud of it a#fthe peacock of his resplendent train. ‘They fondle it and 
king experiments, of satistying one’s own or other people's curiosity, of para- coquet with it; they are never tured of making it whisk to and fro ; they chase 
ding marveis, of making converts. Asim general medical science, so here, ) |, giddy gyrations, with as much delight as young men whirl their fair part- 
that practitioner will institute the most instructive experiments who thinks NOt! ners in the waltz. 
of experiments at all; andthe discoveries most conducive to the further pro. Ws: tails are to kittens and puppies, speeches are to young Members of 
gress of knowledge will spontaneously evolve themselves from the procedure of |p): a:nent—ornamental appendages in the estimation of some, ridiculous ex- 
him who with most singleness of intention applies to the benefit of his patient ‘crescences in the opinion of others. The first time a half-fledged Member hears 


the knowledge already attained. ‘bis own voice in Parliament, he can hardly believe it himselt who is achieving 
. m the feat. When he sees his speech wagging in the mirror of a newspaper, he 
DEATH OF THE KING OF SWEDEN. is like Eve at the fountain. He would always be speaking: if there 1s no op- 


Charles John, the aged King of Sweden, has sunk under his infirmities ; hav-||portunity, he will make one. He gets up make-believe debates ; whirls about 
ing died, at Stockholm, on the 8th instant. He is succeeded by his son, Oscar|/before the House in what is called ** reasoning in a circle ;"’ chases his tail, in 
the Second ; who ascended the throne amid the most complete tranquillity. |short, for hours together, with great delight to himself and great weariness to 

ithe House and the public ; and when he bas finished his gambols, if asked 


John Baptiste Julius Bernadotte was born at Pau, on the 26th January 1764. } 
ood||what he expects the House to do, cooily replies, ‘** Nothing.” He has had 


His were in humble circumstances, but were able to give him a 8 
education ; and it is said that he was studying for the bar when he entered the) his frisk, and will allow the business of the Legislature to go on. 
French army as a private soldier, in his sixteenth year. In 1789, he was stilla)| There is a ditference, however, to the disadvantage of our speaking animals 
eant ; but the Revolution having opened a way to plebeian merit, his rise|}when compared with their feline and canine prototypes. Kuttens and puppies, 
was rapid ; and in 1792 he was Colonel in the Army of General Custines.|/when they become eats and dogs, grow grave and steady—decorous mousers, 
He served with distinction on the Rhine, and in Italy : but throughout life he} \like the old jobbers of Honourable House, or leaders of a ** cat-and-dog-life,” 
was careful to avoid becoming one of the mere tools of Napoleon Buonaparte.||like the amateurs of faction-fight. But some tail-chasers of the Legislature, 
After the Peace of Campo Formio, to get him out of the way, he was sent Am-||like the sbepherd-boy in Sydney's Arcadia, pipe away * as though they should 
‘bassador to Vienna ; but the conduet of the French Government caused him to! never grow old.” Young England may be allowed to be kittenish in virtue of 
retire in disgust ; not before he had been obliged to defend his residence in the | |its name, (though Mr. Peter Borthwick is a ‘most tough juvenile,”’) and its 
Austrian capital against a hostile mob. In 1 he commanded the Army of||tail-chasing of the present week about Don Carlos wil be censured gently. 
Observation on the Rhine ; and subsequently, he was appointed Minister of|/Mr. Sharman Crawford, though not exactly a young man, Is a sort of young 
‘War. He was too active and independent in office to please the Durectory ; |Member, and_some will find an apology for his tail-chasing about the Esti- 


| 

| 
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mates. But Mr. Fielding has been long 
staid and demure habits than to be whisking about such a tail as bis tale of 
centroversies with Income-tax Commissioners ; and an old stager like Mr. 
Robert Wallace ought tv be ashamed of such juvenility, whereas he 1s the 
most inveterate tail-chaser in the House. For a mortal hour did the garrulous 
Member for busy Greenock keep the floor of the House in this way on ‘Tues- 
day, and had the assurance, after he had done, to tell the spectators that he 
had been merely tail-chasing for his private amusement : “ he knew it must end 
in smoke ’—meaning that he was aware nobody would second his motion. 
Mr. E. B. Roche was certainly disposed to chase his tail when he suggested 
that Goverument ought to have intimated their prohibition of the Clontarf meet- 


ing by lighting * baal-fires’ on the top of Dublin Castle; and the mere men-| 


tion of a railroad is enough at any time to set Colonel Sibthorp a-chasing bis 
tail with railroad velocity. Spectator. 


MORAL ALCHEMY. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 
The toils of Alchemists whose vain pursuit, 
Sought to transmute 
Dross into gold—thei secrets and their store 
Of mystic lore, 
What to the jibing modern do they seem! 
An Ignis fatuus chace, a phantasy, a dream! 


Yet tor enlighten'’d moral Alchemists, 
There still exists 
A philosophic stone, whose magic spell 
No tongue may tell, 
Which renovates the soul's decaying health, 
And what it touches turns to purest mental wealth. 


This secret is reveal’d in every trace 
Ot Nature's face, 
Whose seeming frown invariably tends 
To smiling ends, 
Transmuting ills into their opposite, 
And all that shocks the sense to subsequent delight. 


Seems Earth unlovely m her robe of snow ! 
Then look below, 
Where Nature in her subterranean Ark, 
Silent and dark, 
Already has each floral germ unfuri'd, 
That shal! revive and clothe the dead and naked worid. 


Behold those perish'd flowers to earth consign’d, 
They, like mankind, 
Seek in their grave new birth. By nature’s power, 
Each in its hour, 
Clothed in new beauty from its tomb shall spring, 
And from each tube and chalice heavenward incense fling. 


Laboratories of a wider fold 
I now behold, 
Where are prepared the harvests yet unborn, 
Of wine, oil, corn.— 
In those mute, rayless banquet-halls | see, 
Myriads of coming feasts with all their revelry. 


Yon teeming and minuter cells enclose 
The embryos, 

Of fruits and seeds, food of the feather'd race, 
Whose chanted grace, 

Swelling in choral gratitude on high, 

Shall with thanksgiving anthems melodise the sky.— 


And what materials, mystic alchemist ! 
Dost thou enlist 
To fabricate this ever varied feast, 
For man, bird, beast! 
Whence the life, plenty, music, beauty, bloom? 
From silence, languor, death, unsightliness, and gloom ! 


From nature’s magic hand whose touch makes sadness 
Eventual gladness, 

The reverent moral alchemist may learn 
The art to turn 

Fate's roughest, hardest, most forbidding dross, 

Into the mental gold that knows not change or loss. 


Lose we a valued friend '—To soothe our woe 
Let us bestow 
On those who still survive an added love, 
So shall we prove, 
Howe’er the dear departed we deplore, 
In iriendship’s sum and substance no diminish'd store. 


Lose we our health? Now may we fully know 
What thanks we owe 

For our sane years, perchance of lengthen'd scope ; 
Now does our hope 

Point to the day when sickness taking flight, 

Shall make us better feel health’s exquisite delight. 


In losing fortune many a lucky elf 
Has found hinself.— 
As all our moral bitters are design d 
To brace the mind, 
And renovate its healthy tone, the wise 
‘Their sorest trials hail as blessings in disguise. 


There is no gloom on earth, for God above 
Chastens in love ; 
Transmuting sorrows into golden joy 
Free from alloy, 
His dearest attribute is still to bless, 
And man’s most welcome hymn is grateful cheerfulness. 


Q. Why is a Bill Sticker like a Gambler! 
A. Because he does nothing but placards (play cards). 


enough in the House to contract more | 


Imperial Parliament. 
RESTRICTION ON LABOUR IN FACTORIES. 
House of Commons, March 15. 

The House belonged to Lord Ashley ; who brought forward one of his mo- 
tions on behalf of the factory people. The House had gone into Committee on 
the Factory Bill, and the clause defining the commencement of “night,” in 
the sense intended by the bill, was under consideration. 

‘The interpretation-clause proposed that the word “night ” shall be taken to 
mean, ** from eight of the clock in the evenimg to six of the clock on the fol- 
lowing morning.” 

Lord ASHLEY, as an amendment, proposed to substitute “ six ” for “ eight,” 
, $0 that the definition of “ mght ” should be, “from six o'clock in the evening 
| to six o clock in the followmg morning ;’’ allowing, also, two hours out of the 

other twelve for “* meal-time.”’ 

Since he first undertook the question in 1833, experience had convinced him 
that avarice and cruelty were not inherent in any one class of the population ; 
all require the same restriction on the indulgence of their passions. He as- 
sumed the mght of the State to interfere on behalf of the moral and physical 
welfare of all classes of the population ; a mght recognized, and acted upon in 
restricting the labour of children, in Russia, Austria, Prossia, Switzerland, and 
less completely in France. Interposition is the more necessary, on account of 
the rapid increase of the manufacturing population: the total number of per- 
sons engaged in cotton factories m 1818 was 57,323; engaged iu the five 
branches, cotton, woollen, worsted, flax, and silk, in 1835, 354,684: in the 

| same five branches in 1839, 419,590 ; total of both sexes under eighteen, [in 

1839,] 192,887. Simultaneously with the increase of numbers there has been 

a great increase of toil for those engaged in the conduct of machinery ; which 
| 18 three times what it was in 1815. According to calculations made for him by 
ene of the most experienced mathematicians in England, the distance traversed 
‘by the young person who tended a pair of mules spmning the cotton numbered 
« 40,”’ was, in 1815, 8 miles; m 1832, 20 miles ; in 1839, the lowest amount 
of distance was 15, the highest 37 miles: in 1815 the piecer daily put up 1,640 
stretches on the two mules; in 1832, 4,400; in 1844, 4,800; and that not in 
one of the most rapidly-working mulls. ‘This toil produces the most sad phy- 
‘sical vences on the human frame. The Government Commissioners 
isay—" The excessive fatigue, privation of sleep, pain in various parts of the 
| body, and swelling of the feet, experrenced by the young workers, coupled with 
the constant standing, the peculiar attitudes of the body, and the peculiar mo- 
tion of the limbs required in the labour of the factory, together with the elevated 
\temperature and the impure atmosphere in which the labour is often carried on, 
\do sometimes ultimately terminate in the production of serious, permanent, 
and incurable diseases.’ Dr. Hawkins says—* am compelled to declare my 
deliberate opinion, that no child should be employed in factory labour below 
the age of ten; that no individual under the age of eighteen should be employ- 
ed in it longer than ten hours daily.’ He (Lord Ashley) attributes the pre- 
sence of scrofula to factory-employment under al! its circumstances of great 
heat, low diet, bad ventilation, protracted toil, &c. The minor accidents, such 
as the loss of a finger or a hand, nearly all occur at a late hour of the evening, 
wher, the workers are tired and sleepy. Early superannuation is one most 
striking effect of the system Out of 20,000 hands employed at forty mills in 

Manchester and Stockport, in 1830, only 143 were above forty-five years of 

e. An effect not less alarming is, that the men of mature age are often dis- 

; inclined to work while the earnings of their children mamtain them in idleness. 
| Contrast these figures with returns from several farms in england, Wales, and 

Scotland, which showed that out of 341 men employed on those estates, 180 

were above forty years of age. In fact, there are men fifty, sixty, and even 
veventy years of age, earning wages to maintain their families. The moral 
effects of the system are not less deplorable. Thrift and economy are virtually 
unknown ; and it rarely happens that any are known to accumulate savings to 
support them in age or sickness. ‘The laws of Nature cannot be violated with 
impunity, but she takes her revenge in debilitated strength. In 1835, the 
| French Charaber of Peers issued a commission to inquire into the state of the 
'|population employed in factory labour. A report was made by Baron Dupin, 
who wade this geveral statement of results—* For 10,000 young men gapable 
lof military service, there were reyected as infirm, or otherwise unfit in body, 
‘4,029 in the departments most agricultural ; for 10,000 in the departments 
‘most manufacturing there were rejected 9,930" [Mr. Hawes remarked that 
||\M. Dupin’s figures included the deformed } ‘True ; but what is the comment 
\\of the reporter !—* These deformities cannot allow the Legislature to remain 
_jmndifferent : they attest the deep and painful mischiefs; they reveal the into- 
_ lerable nature of individual suffering ; they enfeeble the country im respect to 
jits capacity for military operations, and impoverish it in regard to the works of 
peace. We should blush for agriculture, if in her operations she brought, at 
the age adapted to labour, so small a proportion of oxen or horses in a fit state 
for toil, with so large a number of infirm and misshapen’ The necessity of 
‘attending to the matter is shown by the fact that it 1s the tendency of machinery 
more and more to throw the labour upon women, and still more upon children. 
|Let the House con ide: Luc effect of this system upon domestic economy. Out 
\jof thirteen married iemales at one mill, only one knew how to make her hus- 
band a shirt, and only four knew how to mend one. He had the evidence of 
ileeveral women who with reluctance admitted their own ignorance of every do- 
|mestic accomplishment. The general result of the inquiry which had been in- 
jstituted on this subject was, that the unmarned females, in almost every cage, ° 
jwere destitute of a single qualification for household servants ; and that 
\married women were untidy, slovenly, dirty, unable to cook or to sew, and en- 
‘lurely ignorant of household management and expenditure. Mr Rayner, the 
‘medical officer of Stockport, says—“ It has been the practice in mills gradually 
_|to dispense with the labour of males, but particularly grown-up men ; se that 
the burden of maimtaining the family has rested almost exclusively on the wife 
Nand children, while the men have had to stay at home and look after household 
||affairs, or ramble about the streets unemployed."’ So the effect of the system 
||as, that are compelled to take the place of men, and thus to reverse the 
ivery order of Nature and Providence. In addition to the evils which I have 
\\specitied, | will pomt out to honourable gentlemen another disastrous conse- 
| quence of the present order of things. In many of these districts there are esta- 
‘jolished what are called female clubs. I have an account of one of these on 
| very respectable authority, ap eve-witness, which I shall read to the House. 
The writer of this account says, * Fifty or sixty females, married and single, 
'|form themselves into clubs, ostensibly tor protection, but im fact they meet to 
ink, sing, and smoke: they use, it was stated, the lowest, most brutal, and 
most disgusting language imagmable.”’ 

The etfects upon the ciuldren themselves are lamentable. The most fnght- 

ful evil in the manufacturing districts 1s the insubordination of children towards 
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+ their parents. Children and young persons take the same advaniage of pa-| induce a loss of 25 percent. When the manufacturing operatives were in full 
: i rents that women do of their bead: frequently using oaths and harsh lan-; work and had good wages, the health of the manufacturing districts were in 4 
i guage. Sir Charles Shaw, the Manchester Chief Commissioner of Police, has) satisfactory condition: on the other hand, short time—shorter than ten hours 
+ observed, that under the present system, women acquire the worst passions of —was found not to be beneficial to health. When about two years ago the 
in| the men, become like the female followers of an army, and are the leaders and working manufacturers were put on short time of only eight hours, and wages 
i exciters to every riot and outbreak. |'were low, then was the time when disease was rife in the manufacturing dis- 
H Would any one, believing in the existence of these enormous evils, hesitate tricts, when immoral habits were most brought into view, and when disease 
for an instant in laying the axe to the root of the tree, and if not that, to lop-. was the inevitable result. On the whole, lic was satisfied that the Legislature, 
ping off some of its branches? A great change of opinion bas taken place, holding the balance betwcen the employer and the employed, would do best to 
: since 1833: at that time Lord Ashley could scarcely number among his sup-) stand by the present law. : 
i porters a dozen masters of mills; now he can count them by dozens. Incon- Mr. MILNER GIBSON contended that the change would be injurious to 
clusion, he denied the imputation that he desired to exalt the landed aristocracy) all classes of the manufacturing population 
by humiliating and depressing the manufacturing body. “ They who bring It might be supposed that to prevent young persons from werking twelve 
such a char e must either think me a wicked man or a jool for pursuing such hours a day would not interfere with adults ; but such was not the case. It 
a course. Every man in his senses must admit that the permanent prosperity! they enacted that no young persons and women of all ages should work more 
of the manufacturing body is essential 10 the commercial greatness of the Bri- than ten hours, that was to say, that the factories themselves should uot go on 
tish empire. I will say to the members of that body, * Peace be within your for more than ten hours—that was the effect of the noble Lord's propesition— 
walls, and plenteousness within your palaces” | only ask for a relaxation of it would stop the whole manufacturing processes of the country ; it would in- 
-) toil: I ask fur time to live, and time to die, and a time for the enjoyment of terfere materially with the fixed capital the Committee had heard so much 
fl those comforts which sweeten life, and for the exercise of those virtues waich about. ‘Tey would diminish all the manufactures of the country 20 pergcent. 
adorn it. And with the fervent prayer to Almighty God, that it may please The change, too, would destroy the profit of the manufacturer. In 1836 or 
Him to turn the hearts of those who hear me to justice and mercy, | fully com- 1837, Mr. Senior, with some other gentlemen, went into the manufacturing dis- 
mit the issue of this question to the judgment and humanity of Parliament.”’ tricts with the view of ascertaining the effect of factory-legislation, and making 
[He sat down amid great cheering from all parts of the House. } _ observations upon the factory-population. Mr. Senior wrote a letter dated the 
Sir JAMES GRAHAM felt it his painful duty to offer the motion his de-, 28th March 1837, to Mr. Poulett Thomson, containing a calculation which he 


' cided opposition. . | offered as proving that if the hours of working were reduced by one hour per 
B The time was come, said Lord Ashley, when the Legislature ought to lay day, prices remaining the same, net profit would be destroyed; if they were 
: the axe to the root of the tree: but they ought to consider what the tree was— reduced by an hour and a half, even gross profit would be destroyed. This cal- 


culation of Mr. Senior was, in Mr. Gibson's opinion, sound in principle ; and if 


he thought it was the tree which constitued the commercial greatness of this! 
The longer-hour 


country, and made this small island the most civilized and powerful country gentlemen would consider it they would find it indisputable. 
4 of the world. Listening to Lord Ashley’s statements, he almost thought that system was essential to gaining any profit; gaining profit was essential to the 
+i, they were to come to the same conclusion as in the case of the mines and col- existence of manufactures ; and the existence of manufactures was essential 
; lieries : but the point was narrowed to this question—whether women employ- to enable the manufacturing population to gain their bread. ‘The danger there- 
j ed in factories should be worked ten hours or twelve, and whether children fore was lest they should destroy ‘he stable manufactures of the country, and 
7} should be worked eight hours or something shorter. It was not a question of by so doing inflict a great injury on the working classes they were professing to 
principle, but simply one of degree. It would be in violation of all principle serve. He had been surprised at Lord Ashley's statement respecting the dis- 
were the Legislature now to interfere in questions of this description: that was tance traversed by a pecer daily. The noble Lord's eminent mathematician 
\ settled in 1833. As regards infant labour, effect has already been given to calculated on paper; whereas Mr. Gregy had actually measured the steps 
many of Lord Ashley's suggestions : Legislative inspection has been esta-| which a piecer took ; and not only Mr. Gregg, but several other persons in dil- 
j blishea, and public opinion has been brought to bear upon the reports of the ferent factories and in different places, had made the same measurement, and, 
2 Inspectors ; under the existing act, nochiid under nine years of age can be witheut communication with one another, had all arrived at nearly the same re- 
employed more than eight hours aday ; and no young person from sixteen to sult one with another, but a very different result from that stated by the noble 
H eighteen more than fifteen hours, including meals. Lord Ashley pointed out) Lord ‘They made the average eight miles for twelve hours, instead of thirty- 
' the increase of labour which has resulted trom improvements in machinery. seven or twenty miles. With regard to the statement of the noble Lord res- 
4 The existing Factory Act was humane in its intention, yet its practical opera-|/pecting old men, Mr. ‘Thomas Ashworth, a gentleman to whom the right hon 
i tion has been to stimulate improvements in machinery, and thereby to super- Baronet had referred, told him that ke had in his own employment a man whe 
k | sede manual labour. As to the calculations of distance traversed by mule- had been in the mill for forty years, and that some of the oldest persons he knew 
 ~r gp the resul:s seemed tv him to be impossible, and they had been denied. in the district he lived in were mill-operatives. The limitation in England was 
ith respect to early superannuation, he must admit that there was decidedly to be ten hours a day, while on the Continent people work thirteen and four- 
\ an excess of female and infant labour injurious to health, and that until the|/teen hours a day ; and that with the competition which the English manufac - 
year 1833 there was no restraint or check of any sort ; and he was disposed to turer was to encounter ! 
believe, that though early labuur had a deleterious effect upon health, there Mr. WALD pointed to ulterior consequences of Lord Ashley's proposal— 
were in the Factories Act stringent regulations which he was not prepared to Would a ten-hours bill effect all the benefits he wished! Would that re- 
| call upon the House to increase. Just in the proportion that machinery was store the women to domestic duties—the mother to her children, and enable 
| improved, a number of superannuated labourers must be displaced ; and thus them to perform those maternal duties, the absence of which was the causé of 
/ the evils would be augmented which it was sought by the noble lord to cure.| immorality! Would it stop the deterioration of the race, and all those evile 
He admitted that agricultural labour was more pleasing, but he doubted which the noble Lord had pointed out? Those evils arose from the manufac- 
whether the vicissitudes of agricultural labourers were not greater than those turing system, and not from the time to which labour was extended. But if 
} of any other class. A deputation which had visited him that morning had sup- they interfered in one class of manufactures, how could they deny the duty of 
plied him with a practicai refutation of what Lord Ashley said about the thrift interfering with all? He could show ten thousand times worse cases than the 
and economy of the working-classes. One of that deputation, now a millowner noble Lord had pomted out. One branch of the trade of his constituents was 
by thrift and economy, had himself been an operative in Lancashire. Sir James undoubtedly and inevitably fatal to life within a certaim period ; and yet people 
had met that deputation; and he had seen and admired the propriety of de- were found to face it for the temporary advantages which it brought, notwith- 
meanour, the cool and dispassionate manner, in which that gentleman argued standing the almost certain result 
the question ; and he had asked him, * Are you still an operative!” ‘The re- Mr. BRIGHT retorted the charges against the manufacturers, by reference 
ly was, * No, Sir; I am now entitled to a share in a mill; but though no to the dressmakers of London. He declared that the alleged immorality of 
ger a labourer myself, 1 am trusted by those | represent.” The master- factories were all calumny. ‘To show the superior mental condition of the ma- 
} ananufacturers had acquiesced in the bill now before the Comunittee, because nufacturing districts, he mentioned, that of £3,000 subsembed by fmends of 


they had reliance on the assurance of the Government that they would stand education m Staleybridge, £250 was subscribed by operatives ; while the re- 
firm (after full deliberation) on a twelve-hours bill. It could not be forgotten, cent depression in those districts was felt by none wore than by the publishers 


that the Chamber of Commerce at Manchester had entertained the same doubt of light and popular literature. He stated some facts connected with his own 
firm, which employs 518 persons, to show that married women are not so much 


withdrawn from their domestic duties, and that with all their privations the fac- 
tory-people have much larger wages than the agricultural labourers. 

Fifty-one cottages belonging to his establishunent was inhabited by such as 
worked on the premises: each cottage had on an average 6 1-6 individuals ; 
the average number of workers in each was 3} ; the average weekly earnings 
of each family were £1 15s. 9d.; the average weekly earnings per head were 
lls. ; the average yearly earnings of each tamily £92195. The concern at 
Bolton employed 69 families, whose average earnings per week were £1 13s. 
4d., or £87 7s. 3d. per anuum ; and there was here the same abstraction of 


doubts whether on this subject they entertained the same feelings as the Noble 
Lord. All the branches of manufactures affected by the bill are carried on by 
machinery. Now, such is the rapidity with which machinery is improved, that | 
none can continue in use more than twelve or thirteen years without improve- | 
ment : it is necessary to replace machinery once every twelve or thirteen years ; | 
and they were now, therefore, discussing the question whether, by an abridg- 
ment by one-six.h vf the period in which the capital was to be replaced, and 
the mterest on it restored,—the full time of twelve hours being necessary at 
present, in order to enable the manufacturer to do that in twelve or thirteen | 
years,—they would render it impossible for him to have that capital, and the women from mill-work af.er the age of twenty-one—out of 700 persons there 
* interest on it, restored. Ifthe Committee agreed to reduce by one-sixth the) was only one married woman employed. In a mill at Rottenstone there were 
hours of labour, when nearly equal wages were paid, what would be the con-, 342 individuals employed, at an average of 9s. 6)d. a-week per head ; there 
sequence of that step? As he was informed, and as he fully believed, it would , were thirty-two cottages with 3 1-3 workers in each family, whose average 
be a fatal step: but that would not be the first effect of the change. The miil- weekly earnings were £1 13s None of those heads of tauulies had ever re- 
owner would not merely attempt to operate, but, whenever he had the power ceived parochial relief ; and, out of fifty-one families employed by themselves, 
to do so, would actually operate on wages. Whether he should have the power only three had ever received parochial relief; while in the county of Dorset 
to do so would be dependent on the state of the labour-market. It was no- one-seventh of the whole population, including clergy, bankers, shopkeepers, 


upon the point as the Government. As to the workmen themselves, he had 


a) torious that the power of the millowner in this respect arose from the redundant and others, had been wm the receipt of parochial relief. At an establishment in 
‘ supply of labour. It followed, therefore, of course, that the millowner, when Darwin there were fifty-four cottages, one family in each, whose average wages 
Yet all this had arisen under a system whose trade was 


sf forced by the Legislature to diminish the hours of employment, and so abridge were 25s. per weck. 

his profits, would compensate himself by diminishing the amount of wages paid. sought to be crippled by the noble Lord. He might instance the case of Samu- 
Among the labouring classes, to whom this question referred, he was convinced el Pooghis, who came from Suffolk in 1836, with a family of ten children, whose 
i that a great deal of intelligence existed ; and he believed that class to be so whole wages and parish-allowances amounted to only 10s. 4d. per week ; his 
: intelligent that many of them understood the proposition of the Noble Lord. family had now increased to eleven children, and he was now earning 55s. per 
He had spoken with many of them, and they one and all admitted that the pro weck, or 5s. per head for each member of his family. He might also refer to 
position involved a decrease of wages. According to the present system of the case of some labourers who had migrated from Bucks ; one of whom having 
fixed charges on cotton-mills, Mr. Homer estimated, in a particular case, tha: ‘saved as much money as enabled him to visit his old friends in the agricultural 


the substitution of eleveu hours for twelve would occasion the loss of £850 per, districts, and beyg asked on his return whether he preferred Lancashire to his 
{ annum ; and with a substitution of ten hours, £1,530; the loss being in aj |native county, ik that he liked Bucks very well, but the people there 
ser ratio than the diminution of time. If the loss were entirely thrown on were so hard worked and so badly paid that he preferred remaining where he 


Was. 


operative, which was not improbable, the reduction to eleven hours would 
He told Lord Ashley that he would obtain little credit among the manufac- 


occasion a joss of 13 per cent. in his wages ; the reduction to ten hours would 
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ble channels. He knew the individuals well; one was William Dodd, who 
called himself * a factory-cripple,” the wriver of some books on the Factory 
System, addressed to Lord Ashley. The statements in those books were ut- 
terly false, and nearly all of thoupgrossly and malignantly exaggerated. Wil- 
liam Dodd stated in one of these books, that *at the age of thirty-two he was 
done up as a factory-worker, and obliged to find some other occupation -” but 
Mr Bright could prove from indisputable authority, that Dodd was obliged to 
leave the ,factory on account of the gross unmorality of his own conduct. He 
had letters of Dodd's writing at that very moment in bis pocket, and he should 
read extracts from them, m which he complained that the noble Lord had used 
him as long as he could get any thing out ef him, and his party cast him off 
when they found they could make no more of him. He said the noble Lord 
used to give hin dinners at his own house, and show him to his visiters as an 
iilustration of the cruelues of the factory-system ; but that when be applied for 
a small balance of account, the noble Lord wrote him an angry letter, in which 
he recounted the many dinners be had given him, and that he was merely taken 
up as an object of compassion. [** Hear, hear!’’ and ** Oh, oh !""} 

Lord ASHLEY, speaking with some excitemeit, resented Mr. Bright's re- 
marks, as a personal attack. 

Mr. BRIGHT earnestly disclaimed any such intention; and read extrac's 
from Mr. Dodd's letters to justify his account of their purport, and to show how 
the writer could speak of his employers. 

Lord ASHLEY accepted the explanation ; and in turn explained his inter- 
course with Dodd— 

‘+ Jt is perfectly true that I was acquainted with Dodd, and it is perfectly true 
also that he called on me in London. I received a letter from him, in whieh 
he stated that he had been injured whilst working ina factory. He afterwards 
called on me, and certainly I never saw a more wretched object He had lost 
his hand, and I may say had almost lost his shape: he hardly looked, indeed, 
hke a human being. | certainly assisted him. He afterwards went down into 
the manufacturing districts; and I so far sent him there, that, understanding 1 
was necessary he should go, I ass:sted him with funds to defray the expenses of 
the journey. He wrote me some letters subsequently ; but I assure the hon 
gentiemaf& that I never quoted a single fact from any one of his communications 
Certain facts regarding him have since come to my knowledge, and ]am cer 
tainly inclined now to think that he was unworthy my kindness.” 

Suc ROBERT PEEL opposed Lord Ashley s amendment 

Theoretically, it imposed restrictions on the labour of females and children ; 
but practically, it would also provent the labour of male adults beyond the time 
specified. It applied to the four great branches of British industry, the cott: 
woollen, worsted, and linen manufactures. Now, ef £44,000,000 value, 
35,000,000 is exported ; but it was proposed that a reduction of time shou 
be appointed, equal to a cessation of work during seven weeks in the year 
and that too at the time when the exportation of machinery has given anoter 
advantage to the manufacturer abroad! How long could the home manufacture: 
be able to stand this increased competition’ Would not it give an increasé 
impulse to the soreign rival! His material will not be increased in price; he 
wil come into competition with you, who have raised the price of your manu 
factures by your interference with the hours of labour; he will take advantage 
of that, and you will suffer in the neutral market without a power of compen- 
sating yourself for your increased cost. ** Look at the thousands and tens of 
thousands congregated together and dependent upon it for support ; and look at 
the consequence upon the comforts of those people, uot of severe jabour, but 
of the depression of manufacturing prosperity, and the absence of a demand 
for labour. And look at that which I never shall forget as long as I live—the 
state of Paisley in the year 1842, with from 14,000 to 15,000 men out of em- 
ploy, otfering their labour, and yet without the means of getting an equivalent 
tor it, being dependent upon charity for support. ‘Then, I say, if commerce ts 
depressed, that is an addition tothe material suffering of the people of this 
country infinitely greater than any evil that can arise from working twelve o 
fourteen hours. Jt I could, | would have women labour but eight hours a day 
but these questions do not depend upon the wishes and feelings of humanity 
It 1s an entirely ditferent thing, that which I wish and am desirous of maintain- 
ing, from that which is desirable to attempt by weans of a preparatory enact 
ment. !herefore, when I say I must consider the commercial view of the sub- 
ject, it is not by placing the commercial gain in contrast with the comforts of 
the people ; but | say that hundreds and thousands are dependent for food upou 
the prosperity of our commerce ; and if any particular measure tends to tn- 
crease loreign conipet.tion, and tu strike a blow at the permanent prosperity of 
these great branches of industry, I shall rue, when it is too late, the injury | 
shall have inflicted upon the working classes of the country by assenting to it.’ 

He pointed out the injustice which the restriction would inflict on the manu- 
facturer, who, after keeping his mil! open without profit during seasons of com- 
mercial depression, seeks to repay himself by renewed activity in times of 
prosperity ; and in like manner after a period of decline and short wages, when 
the labournnog manu had an opportunity of earning £91 a year, then Parliament 
was to interpose and keep him on the £25 or £30 a year which he earned dur- 
ing bad tines! What was that but levying an income-tax upon labour! Ty 
impo0se a restriction upon one Class of labour was to give a premium to anothe: 
class ; but what were the kinds of employment that would be encouraged! If 
he could carry his own wishes into effect, he should be much inclined to prohi- 
bit some kinds of agricultural labour, carried on by women in the middle of 
winter: and he read a long list of manufacturing operations in hard-ware, metal, 
earthen-ware, and other occupations, in which the work js at least as hard as in 
factory labour, and in which the employment of women and children would be 
encouraged by the proposed restriction. If the principle of the motion were 
adopted, it could not stop with the trade specified by the bill, but must extend 
to all other departments of labour in which young and adult females are em- 
ployed. “|i you are prepared to legislate fur them—[Cheers from both sides) 
of the House)-—are you prepared to legislate furthem’ {Loud cheers.] Then 
we are avout to subject not tactory labour only, but all labour in this country, if 
it falls at all within the same principles, to the same restrictions. [Cheers.]— 
We are about not merely to interdict the employment of women in mines and 
collieries, but to provide regulations which shall apply to children, and which 
ought to apply to adults, in respect of all labour, where we think it more severe 
than the human frame ought justly to bear. [Cheers.] That principle, then, 
is well understood. [Cheers.] If this, then, be only the commencement of 
the work, | cannot make any objection to it as being an unjust interference with 
particular classes of labour: but if, as it seems now to be the impression, and 
perhaps the just one, that the imposing these restrictions will engender the ne- 
cessity of further restrictions, applicable to al] labour—and as I see not why it) 
should not extend to agricultural labour—{ Loud cheers from the Opposition — 


all I can say is, that before I adopt a principle which necessarily leads to such) 


extensive consequences, namely, an invariable and almost universal interference 
with labour in this country—although I admit, from the universality of its ap- 
plication, it is not inconsistent with justice as showing a preference to one de- 
scription of labour over another, yet, foreseeing that it involves me in aduty 
which I shall never be able satisfactorily to perform—knowing that although it 
is possible for me. perhaps, to deal with factory labour, yet where I am to enter 
into the private shop and private house, and impose obligations on every indivi- 
dual as to the degree of labour which he shal! impose, not on three or four hun- 
dred children, but on the two or three members of bis family whom he employs 
—if | am to be involved in such a difficult, and, as I think, such a perilous ad- 
venture—if ] am to undertake the duty of prescribing by legislation, not merely 
how long the steam-engine shall work—that I can effect—but if I am to incul- 
private establishment and every private family the duties of hu- 
mamnity slation, [am involved in a task above all human strength, and 
full, as I believe, of individual injustice. [Cheers] I know my wishes and 
feelings would be as much in concurrence with effecting that object as it is in 
the case of the Factories Bill I should like to see the father more proud of 
the education, instruction, and moral training of his children, than anxious to 
nerease his earnings by their labour Butcan I effect that by law? If I once 
undertook it, I must not be deterred by the difficulty of legislating on individual 
cases. ‘The more I extend my legislation—if I go from the factory to the 
earthen-ware trade, from the earthen-ware to the hosiery, and from the hosiery 
to the lace-trade, that which I leave unencumbered J give fresh encouragement 
to. It is not the magnitude of the establishment I shall have to contend with : 
if I carry out the principle fully and fairly, | must descend mto all the details 
of daily occupation. It ts admitted that the first principle of undue interference 
involves that point. What may be the effect, then, on the general employment 
of the country of such an attempt! I know it is pregnant with the most im- 
portant consequences. After legislation shall have been effected, and these 
new restrictions imposed, depend upon it, that is not the close of your legisla- 


cate on 


Lord JOHN RUSSELL announced that he would vote for the amendment, 
though not satistied with Lord Ashiey’s statement 
The Committee divided twice ; first, on the motion to leave out the word 
“eight” in order to insert * six,”” which was affirmed by 179 to 170—mayority 
.ainst Ministers, 9; and then, on the motion to insert the word “ six,” which 
was affirmed by 161 to 153—inajority, 8 

Sir J. GRAHAM said that he still retained insuperable objections to what 
was virtualiy a ten-hours bill: bet he did not consider it consistent with bis duty 
to drop the measure at the present stage. On the Sch clause, Lord Ashiey 
would have to move the substitution of “ten” for “twelve” hours; and the 
jnestion could then be reconsidered in a more substantive form. He moved, 
therefore, that the Chairman report progress and ask leave to sit again on Fri- 
day. 

The House accordingly resumed. 

On Tuesday, at the instance of Mr. LABOUCHERE, Lord ASHLEY sta- 
ted his future course 

He had that morning had an interview with five or six considerable manu- 
facturers, and with several operatives, who represented the feelings of the ope- 
rative manu/acturing classes ; and they all beartily approved of the plan he was 
about to state. On Friday, he should entreat the House to affirm the proposi- 
tion of ten-hours labour, by the substitution of the word “ten” for “ twelve’’ 
inthe Sth clause of the bill. Should that be affirmed, he should prepare a 
clause enacting that the present duration of labour, twelve hours, should con- 
tinue till the 1st October 1844; the period should then fall to eleven hours ; to 

eontinue so till the Ist October 1846, when the period of ten hours should com- 
mence. He thought that would give ample time for the change. 

Su J. GRAHAM stated that he should resist the motion to substitute “ ten” 
for * twelve,”’ and should take the sense of the House upon it. 

House of Commons, Friday, March 22. 

Although there we.e two divisions inthe House on the Ten-hours project the 
question is still open; Lord Ashley and his opponents the Ministers having doth 
been defeated ! 

The great contest was about the Sth clause, which provided that no young 

person or woman of any age should be employed daily * more than 
jours”; and it was proposed to fill up the blank wth the word “ twelve.” 
Lord ASHLEY moved an amendment to substitute “ ten” for “ twelve" ; re- 
peating the substance of some previous arguments for the c . He fer- 
vently exhorted Ministers not to overrule the recent decision by the exercise 
t mere official influence, and the House to maintain its own character and con- 
@ stency 

I'he debate which easued was characterized by little novelty ; the interest 
centering almost entirely in the approaching division. Mr. BECKET and Mr. 
ALDAM advocated an eleren-hours bill. Sir JAMES GRaHAM reproached 
some of the usual supporters of Government for their unfriendly tone ; and the 
Whig Ex-Ministers for their ungrateful desertion of him, who when he was in 
Uppos cca had supported them ; and he declared that he found it impossible 
o depart from his tormer judgment. ‘The ablest speech on the Government 
side was that of Mr. CARDWELL; who adduced some forcible reasons for 
nelieving that the restriction would be injurious to the workpeople themselves ; 
ind deciared, that as the amendment was not the “ uniform Ten-hours Bill" 
desired by the working classes, Lord Ashley could not truly boast of oy 
pert. On the side ot Lord Ashley, and indeed of all in the debate, . 
CHARLES BULLER was the most remarkable. He contended, that to a 
uew state of society new principles must be applied; that the dangerous and 
vretehed condition of the great towns, peopled by hosts of unskilled la- 
bourers, requires something to be done ; but he would not push any principles 
ur her thon practical experience found them to bs for the good of the people. 

Che Committee first divided on the question that the blank in the clause be 
filled with the word “ twelve.” For the motion, 183 ; against it, 186 ; mojority 
against Minisiers and the twelve-hours proposition, 3. 

Tne Committee then divided on the motion that the blank be filled with the 
woid “ten”: Por the motion, 181; against, it, 188; majority against Lord 
Ashley and the ten-hours proposition, 7. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM moved that the Chairman report progress : 

As the Committee had come toa decision that the blank should be filled 
neither by the word “twelve” nor “ten,” he considered he himself should best dis- 
charge his duty to the great commercial and manvfscturing interests of the 
country by taking until next Monday to ¢ Jer the he should adopt in 
regard to the question 

Lord Ashley bowed to the decision of the House, but reserved his right to 
issert lis principles on every legitimate occasion ; and declared that he would 

jpersevere in his object to the latest hour of his existence. 

Phe Houee resumed, and adjourned a quarter before two o'clock this morning. 
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THE CANADA COMPANY. 


The ha f-yearly meeting of the Canada Company was held on the 27th ull» 
at the Company’s establishment, St. Helena’s place. Charles Franks, Msy., '" 
the chair. 

After tie minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 

The CHAIRMAN said the first business of the day was the election of a go- 
vernor for three years, and three d rectors. 

Ic was resolved unanimously, jhat Mr. Charles Franks should be re-elected 
as governor, and Sir John Easthorpe, Mr. A. Humphreys, and Mr. Stokes 
should be re-appointed as directors. Mr. Wilson was again appomted audi- 


tor. 

The GOVERNOR then proceeded to state the operations for the past year 
The sales of land in the Crown reserves had been 12,838 acres, at an averags 
of 13s. 7d. per acre, and in the Huron tract there had been disposed of 8,705 
acres, at an averag of 12s. 1d. per acre; making a total of 21,543 acres, the 
produce of which had been 13,8041. currency. ‘This was independently of the 
town lots that had been purchased. ‘There had been leased of Crown reserves 
68,805 acres, producing au annual rental of 2,7691., or equal to 10s. Sd. per 
acre, and the leases granted in the Huron tract forthe year ending 3ist ol De- 
cember last were 62,907} acres. ‘The leases were granted tor twelve years, at 
a rental which, if reguiarly paid, the land would become the property of te 
occupier, and consequently aliensed from the Company. The tota: quantity of 
land leased and sold was 194,255 acres. The governor then read a statement 
of the receipts and expenditure of the Corporation from its commencement, 
which was considered sati-factory The Company had 1,373,189 acres of 
land paid for, but still unsold. ‘The quantity purchased trom the Government 
was 2,484,412 acres. Of this there had been 982,941 acres sold, and 123,213 
acres had yet to be paid for, the company having the option of taking the lat- 
ter. Since the commencement of the year there had been sold in the Crown 
reserves 1,500 acres, and in the Huron tract 800 acres. ‘There had been leased 
in the former, 3,800 acres ; and in the latter, 7,290 acres; an increase over 
the operations of the same period of i842, of 3,758 acres. In the receipts 
there had been an increase of 2,842. The plan of leasing the land lad been 
most beneticial, and the rents hitherto hed been punctually paid. ‘The passing 
of the Canadian Corn Bill, which had come into operation in October last, had 
been productive already of beneficial effects, and no doubt could be entertained 
that 1 would continue to be so. Through the exertions of the company’s com 
missioners (Mr. Jones and Mr. Widder) the sales of the company’s lands hud 
been greatly increased, while those on the part of the Government had been but 
few. The governor read extracts {rom the correspondence received from ti 
commissioners, i which the rising prosperity of the settlers was spoken mos! 
highly of. Markets for their produce were easily found, and for cash. They 
believed that the emigration this year would be considerably increased, as mauy 
from Scotland, as weil as Protestant families from Ireland, were coming to jon 
their relatives, who have already settied in Upper Canada. An extensive ship- 
ment of flour was expecteu to take place from Montreal. The colonists on the 
company’s lands were unproving, as was shown by the remittances made to 
their poorer relatives in the United Kingdom, which, upon an average, had in 
the last year been 91. for each individual, who had sent home money to tatuers, 
mothers, &c., through the company’s agency, and which was afforded gravu 
tously. The total amount soremitted from Canada to the company last year 
was 2,9901., and by the lasp letters 6001. in addition, similariy destined, were 
advised. This showed that the settlers upon the company’s lands were prosper- 
ing—(Hear, hear)—and that the position in which the colony was placed was 
improving. 

‘The accounts were ordered to be priuted ; thanks were returned to the diree- 
tors, and the meeting adjourned. 


Latest Intelligence. 


Tus Sreamsuie Great Westernx.—Oor readers in the United States and 
Canada will learn with surprise and regret that the steamship Great Western 
will not again visit New York. She bas been purchased by the Peninsula: 
and Oriental Steamship Company tor £32,000 ; and wil! immediately uudergo 
a complete repair and refitting at an expense of eight thousand pounds Sie 
will at first be placed on the Alexandria station, in order to give time for re- 
pairs to the Oriental and Great Liverpool, which have now been running a long 
time ; but, ultimately, it is intended to place her on the Bombay station. 

Letters from Copenhagen announce the death of ‘Thorwaldsen, the celebra 
ted sculptor. 

No less than 199 bottles of castor oil were sent through the general post- 
office London, one day last week, addressed to all parts of the country. The 
postage on each was 4d. The post-office then can dispense physic for the 
inillion. 

The French government have refused permission to open an hydropathic es-) 
tablishment at Paris. 

The impression has become general that Sir Robert Peel intends, on the re- 
newal of the Bank Charter, to prohibit, after a certain time, the issue of notes) 
vy Private or Joit Stock Banks. 

The British Anti-Slavery Society have issued a circular to the ministers of 
churches in London and the neighbourhood, calling upon them to sign a memo- 
rial to the American churches against slavery. ‘The memorial was forwarded 
by the Acadia. 

Tue Corn Laws—Deccaration or Ministers.—The Duke of Welling-, 
ton from his place in the House of Lords, as a member of the government, 
used these expressions on Monday last with respect to the Corn laws. “As 
to the Corn Laws, | have never changed the opinions that I held upon that 
question. I recommend to your lordships to adopt the present Corn laws, aud 
1 now recommend it to you to adhere to them.”’ 

Tom ar tHe Stock Excnace.—General ‘Tom Thumb has made his 
appoarance at the Stock Exchange, aud was universally allowed to be to small- 
est American stock ever known there ; Pennsylvania dividends, of course, ex- 
cepted. Punch 

France.—The Courrier Francaise states, that * although the report of a 
military conspiracy having been discovered amongst the troops in the garrison 
at Paris, as announced in the National of the 4th of march gaiis ground amonst 
the public, the friends of the Ministry consider it as a pure wvention The 
Munisterial journals, however, are silent on the subject. 

The Chamber of Deputies, on the 26th ult., voted the secret Service Money 
Bill by a majority of fifty-siz, which is understood as a vote of confidence in 
Ministers, aad to settle the stebility of the Sout Guizot Cabinet at least for 


The Journal des Debats announces that no fewer than five great lines of 
railway, embracing altogether 1500 miles in their extent, have received the 
sanct‘on of Government, and are to be commenced forthwith. 

The funeral of General Pajol took place on the 23d uit. He was followed 
to the grave by a large nuinber of peers, deputies, and general officers. The 
deceased was 72 years of age, and had been in the French army for 53 years. 
He was aid-de-camp for Kleber at the battle of Altenkirchen, who conferred 
mn him the rank of chef d’escadron on the field of battle. 

Charles Mathew, Esq., brother the much-loved apostle of Temperance, has 
received the appointinent of provisional Auditor under the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners. ‘The salary of the office is £500 per annum. Cork Examiner. 

Tue Frencu Aruy.—The French army at present amounts to 344,000 men, 
including oilicers, and 83,416 horses. Of this total 284,000 men and 69,520 
horses form the division in France, and 60,000 men and 13,416 horses those 
in Algeria 

The Commerce mentions that Count Mole would leave Paris for St. Peters- 
burg next May, and return by Constantinople, alter visiting Moscow and magni- 
ticent harbours and arsenals established by Russia along the Black Sea. 


The convictions at the recent assizes for Essex have not in the least sub- 
dued the abomimable spirit of incendiarism in these districts of the country, as 
no less than seven instances have occurred since the termination of the 4ssizes, 
viz: at Stowmarket, Bacton, Preston, and ‘Tudderhad, in Suffolk ; and at Ten- 
dering, Rayne, and Braintree, in Essex. 

Sir Robert Peel has given an authorized contradiction to the rumor, that her 
Majesty intends to visit Berlin, in the month of May 

It is computed that there are 115 000 foreigners resident in London, and 
60,000 Englishmen residing on the continent. 

The Earl of Zetland has been elected Grand Master of the Freemasons for 
the year ensuing 

Bailly is engaged upon a statue of the late Duke of Sussex, for the Masonic 
Hall, Preemason’s Tavern, London. 

Her Majesty's accouchment may be expected about the beginnigg of July 
next. 

The British Association for the Promotion of Science will hold its meeting 
for 1845 at Cambridge 

Captain Matthews, late M. P. for Shaftesbury, has been appointed Governor 
of the Bermudas. 

At Adrianople, an inundation has destroyed about 2,000 houses, the Europe- 
ans being severe sufferers. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart., has been elected a member of the French Insti- 
tute. 

The French Government has promised to spend 20 millions of franes in im- 
proving the harbour of Marseuiles. 

The Duke of Devonshire has sold hie magnificent cx lection of coins and 
medals which cost him £50,000 

In Scotland there are at the present moment fifty-nine furnaces in blast, and 
forty-seven out of blast. 

Tux Carroons.—There is an artist, by order of the King of Prussia, at 
Hampton Court, copying these wonders of art. 

Mr. Barry's plan for a Westminster Bridge has been laid before us. It is of 
the Vuleanian order—an iron bnidge! ‘The architect undertakes to erect it for 
£185,000. 

The Carlton Club, are about erecting an elegant house for the accommodation 
in Pall Mall, and have offered premiuins for the best desings. 

Che Bankers’ Circular states that some Scotch banks have given their 
adhesion to the proyect entertained by Sir RK. Peel, of establishing a sole bank 
o! issue. 

A bill ts before Parliament for making anew suspension bridge across the 
Thames, trom Church-street, Lambeth, to Market-street, Westminster. 

A rather smart shock of an earthquake was lately felt at Galashicls, Fifeshire ; 
the ground was felt to shake, but no damage was done. 

The King of Prussia 1s in treaty for the purchase of the library of the late 
Duke of Sussex, which consists of 45,000 volumes. 

Workmen are now being employed in laying down an India-rabber pavement 
on the Court-yard at the brius. Admiralty 

The magnetic power of the compass needle, says the Magazine of Science, 
may be entirely aestroyed or changed by being touched with the juice of an 
onion, 

A magnificent steamer is building at Brest, by the French Government, to 
convey the Royal family to England next summer. 

Mr. Scott Murray, a disciple of the Rev. Mr. Newman, and one of the mem- 
bers for the county ot Bucks, has conformed to the Roman Catholic faith. 

A memorial from the cotton manufacturers of Wigan was forwarded, lately, 
to Sir Robert Peel, praying for the abolition of the tax on cotton. 

Mr. Edward Willmer, of the firm of Willmer & Smith, is about to make a 
business tour in the United States and Canada. 

‘The Queen has granted apartments in Hampton Court Palace, to the sisters 
of the father and ancle of Sir H. Potunger. 

A galvanized wire rope, 123 miles long, has just been completed in London. 
It is intended for electrical communication upon one of the railways. 

itis said that the Queen divides £25,000 a year among the tamily of the 
Fitazclarences, the progeny of William IV. by Mrs. Jordan. 

PresenvaTion or Puare To Mr. Pakennam.—Mr. Pakenham, now Minister 
to the United States, has bad a valuable service of plate presented to him by 
the British merchants of Mexico, in recognition of his valuable service. The 
service is certainly of the most splendid description. It weigns about 4000 
ounces, and the cost is between £3000 and £4000. ‘The patterns of the dishes, 
salvers, covers, &c., are of extremely elegant form. ‘Vhe candelabra are richly 
wrought, and of very graceiul shape, and the wine-coolers, profusely covered 
with grapes and vine leaves, which climb to the brim, are boldly sculptured. 

Reports are current that Sir E. Sugden will shortly leave Ireland to take 
upon himself the high office of Lord Chancellor of Eagland. Lord Lyndhurst 
would be better pleased, they say, to have another successor, but the state of 
tus health will not allow him to hold on any longer; and the arrangement he 
desired cannot now take place. 

Rebecca seems to have commenced her outreges again in South Wales, for, 
on the 27+h ult., @ gate was destroyed at Cardigan, which was within #)x yards 


of the county gaol. 
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Return of Mr. O'Connell to Ireland.—Grand banquets iv howur of Mr Robinson, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Agnew. 38th Foot: Lt. J.J. Grant to 
O'Connell snd bis fellow traversers were to take place im Cork ov April the 9b, be Capt. without pur. vice Brevet Mayor A. Campbell, who rets. on fell pay ; 
aod in Dublin on April the 10th. Mr. W. 8, O'Brievo, M. P., was to preside, Ensign H. Holden tobe leutenant vice Grant ; G. Green, Gentleman, to be 
at the former. Every arrangement has been made forthe appeal to the House, Ensign, vice Holden. 39th Foot: Gent. Cadet G.F.C. Bray, from the Royal 
of Lords; and Sir Thomas Wilde, Mr. Kelly, and Mr. Sergeant Murphy ere, Mil Coll. to be Ensign, without pur. v. Bray, died ofhis wounds. 50th Foot - 
retamed for the traversers. There was some litle delay about allowing the lieutenant H. Needham to be Captain withuvt purchase, y. Cobban, killed in 
usual license for these Queen's counsel to sppear for Mr. O'Connell, but all action :{Ens. E. J. Chambers to be lieut. vice Needham ; W Du Vernet, Gent. 
this is now concluded. v. Capt G. Jackson, from 
hs of R kable Pers ale expir | -p. Glengarry encibles, to Japt. Brevet-Ma). B Fox, who exch. ; 
at A. Cumberlege to be Capt. by pur. v. Jackson, whe reures ; Ens. G. 
in the 87th year of bis age. His Lordship was the oldest member of the Eng fr lieut. by por. Cumberlege Cadet N. H. Shate, 
lish House of Peers with the exception of the Archbishop of York. He was, (0! the Ryl. Mil. Coil. to be Ens by pur. v. Maddison —7ist Ft ; W. 8S. 
a distinguished peiron of literature, and was the intimate friend of Wordswortb| Prince, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. Scudamore removed to the 29th Ft. 
the poet. The * Excursion” is dedicated tu the Earl in one of Wordsworth's —T34 Ft ; Capt. B. Brown, from the b.-p. ensttached, to be Capt. v. Dawson, 
best sonnets.—Mayor General Octavius Carey died in Cork on the ult., in Pi. ; v. Rattray, 
his 59h year. He was of Norman descent, his direct ancestor being one and Adjt. J. to be 
the followers of William the Conqueror.—Lord William Hill, third son of the| v. Woodgate : Ens. Gee. 
Marquis of Downshire wes killed by a fall from his horse on the 18th ult Gent. Me}, D.'Sincles 
white telloning vie sag Wie of — Ont. O' Ral Macdonald, whe retires upon hi.-p.—97th Ft ; lieut. I. Moore to be Capt. with- 


ly, busbard of the Dowager Dochess of Roxburgh, died at Kuock Abbey al | pur. v Craigie dec. 


ile, county of Lowth, Ireland, on the 4th ult. | Unattached—Lieut. B. Brown, from the 73d Ft. to be Capt. without pur 
Prince Albert was to leave London on the 28th March for Germany, on a vi- Brevet—Capt. G. Jackson, of the 64th Ft. 10 be Maj. in oe Army. , 

sit of ten ed twelve days. | Memorandum—The commission of Lieut. KR. Hawkes, in the 4th Ft. has been 
Her Majesty has appointed the Rev. Edward Field to tie Bishopric of New-) Javed 8th July 1837, in order to place him in his original position in that corps. 

foundland. | Ovrice ov Orpnance, Mar. 21.—Ordnance Medical Departm ent—Agsis: - 


Drury Lane Theatrical Fund —The awovai dinner of the friends and sop- Surg. J. E. T. Parratt to Surg. 

porters of this institution, which was founded by David Garrick has just been, Admiralty, Merch 16.—Royal Marines; Sec. lieut. J. Roberts, to be First 
held with great eclat. The Marquis of Clanricarde presided, supporied by aj lieut., vice G. S. P. Baker, dee. , Gent. Cadet C. J. Ellis to be See. lieut. v. 
great body of noblemen and gentlemen. Mr. Harly responded to the custom. Roberts, prom. 

ary toast of * Prosperny to the Drury-lape Theatrical Fund ;" after which = War-Office, March 29.—Ist Regt. of Life Gds.—Cornet and Sub-Lieut. R. 
subscriptions were avnouuced (including ive aunual gift of 105i. from the) Sutton, tobe lieut., by pur., v. Clifton, who retires; G. V. Dupplin, to be cor- 
Queen) to the amount of nearly 1000). net and sub-lieut., by pur., v. Sutton. 2d Drags —F. U. Graham, gent.. to 
It is said that the Postmaster-Goneral, now Eari of Lonsdale, intends to re-| ve cornet, by pur., v. Pilgrim, who rets. Coldstream Regt. of Ft. Gds.—Lt. 
linquish his office so soon as arrangements can be made for the appointment of| and Capt. G. Drummond, to be capt. and lieut.-col., by pur., v. the Hon. J. 
his successor. Morning Post. | Hope, whe rets.; Ensign and Lieut. ‘I’. M. Steele, to be lieut. and capt. by 


j/pur., v. Drummond ; Ensign Sir G. F. R. Walker, Bart., from 26th Foot, to 
Turkey end Curcascia.— According to letters from St. Petersburgh. several! ons. and lieut., by pur., v. Steele. 4th Regt. of Ft.—G. Collins, gent., to 


Turkish vessels, joaded with amunition for the Circassisne, have been taken by) ook, 
the Russians who have found papers in those vessels which prove that the rod Ww 
man Government was not uvacqvainted with the forwarding of the stores | Triste, he Webster 
The Russian Government has made a very energetic representation on the n- 4? od 
fractions of the treaty of the Derdaneiles. ‘The Divan replied, that they would) LUPE Cas bell be lie “Ble Eos F 
prevent the transmission of avy warlike stores in future. td h jacket, be Ha WwW 
The Russian ermy in the Caucasus has recently experienced meny reveries | 
ape y te Plunkett, to be second lieut., by pur, v. Campbell. 28th Ft.—To be lieuts., 
srising principally from the improved state of discipline amongst the hardy without pur.—Ens. S. Read, v. Stuart, prom.; Ens. J. D. Malcolm, v. Webb, 
Psat cane who are defending th Ives ageinst the invaders. Seversl 45) adj. ‘To be ensigns, without pur.—Serg.-Maj. J. Marshall, of the 28th 
oles, of military experience, have succeeded in joining the Circassians, anc) Regt., vice Read. J. v Ellis, gent , vice Malcolm. 31st Ft.—To be lieuts., 
giving to them the aid of them tactics. According to the Cologne Gazetic, tbe) wihout pur —Ens. T. Scarman, fm the 39th Ft., v. Frend, prom. in 21st Ft. ; 
Circassians have received large supplies of erms and ammunition from Evglend, pos HW. J. Gray, from the 50th Ft., v. Bourke, dec. 39th Ft.—J. R. S. 
and this circumstance is said to have caueed great irritation in the mind of the) Fitzgerald, gent., soho ens., without pur., v. Scarmen, prom. in the 3lst Ft. 
Emperor of Russa, and led tu remonstrances to the English government. This | 4g¢h Ft.—Ens. S. Snelling, to be heut., without pur., v. Wakefield, prom. in 
however, is untrue, as the English government hae no means of preventing the) ihe 2eth Ft; K.S. Payne, gent., to be ens., without pur., v. Snelling. 41st 
supply of arms aud ammunition to the Circassians by English merchants.—Ac-| Fr Asst.-Sury. C. Hart, from 21st Ft.. to be asst.-surg., viee Webster, who 
cording to the Allgemerne Zeriung, Russia intends to sirike adecisive blow this, eychs 44th Ft —Lt. J. C. L. Carter, to be capt., without pur., vice Brevet- 
summer against (he mountameers. Ten oc twelve vessels of war are to be fit- Maj. J. Johnson, who rets. upon fall-pay ; Ens. J. Bradley, to be lieut., vice 
ted out in the Black Sea, forthe purpose of blockading the whole coast o | Carter; Ens. E. Walter, to be lieut., by pur., v. Hackett, who rets.; W. Parker, 
Caucasus, end a part of the Russian army of the sooth is to support the opere-\ oon: to be eus.. ¥. Bradley ; Hon C. W. H. Agar, to be ens, by pur. vice 
tone, | Walter. 45th Ft.—Capt. D. Brown, from 4 Ist Garrison Battalion, to be 
Spain.—We are in possession of Madrid papers to the 7h instant, on which capt. v. F. P. Nott, who exchs ; Lt. G. A. L. Blenkinsopp, to be capt., by 
day tre news of the fall of Alicant was known in the capitel. Queen pur.,v. Brown, who rets.; Ens. R. Miller, :o be lieut., by pur., v. Blenkinsopp ; 
Caristina bad arrived. Her progress through Spain had been atended witb, (i. Coxon, gent., to be ens., by pur., v. Miller. 47th t't.—Capt. J. W. Col- 
much rejoicing. She was joyfuily received m Barcelons on the 4tb mstant. lins, from 78th Poot, to be captain, vice Elrington, who excuanges. 48th 
and great enthusiasm was displayed un the occasion. She left Madrid for Arev. Foot—Exsign W. Fetherston, to be lieutenant, by purchase, vice Tobin, 
juez, whieb place ste reached in safety, notwithstanding numerous rumours o: Who retires, W. Harman, gent., to be ensign, by purchase, vice Fetherston. 
canepitacies aud plots to blow up or otherwise destroy her Majesty, and was to) 49th Foot: Major R. Hunt, from 57th Foot, to be lieut -colonel, without pur. 
set out again immediately on ber way to meet her royal daughters betweer| vice G. Pasiey, who retires upon full-pay ; Major T.S. Reignolds, to be lieut.- 
Orana and Aravjuez. [1 is seid the Cabinet has devermined that as soon as the) col., without pur. v. R. Hunt, who rets. upou full-pay ; Brevet Ma). D. M*An- 
affairs of Alicant and Carthagena shall have been seitied, the present Cortes drew, to be Major, vice Reignolds ; Lt J. Ramsay, to be Capt. v. M*Andrew. 
shall be dissolved. ‘50th Ft.: J. Purcell, Gent., to be Eus. without pur. v. Gray, prom. to 31st Ft. 
———— | 52d Foot—Lt. H. D. Carden, to be adjutant, vice Brownrigg, prom. 57th 
||Foot—Capt. T. Shadford, to be maj., without purchase, vice Hunt, promoted 
Orvict ov Orpnance, Mare 18.—Corps of Royal Engmeers: Sec. Capt.| jg the 49th Foot ; lieut. W. J. M‘Carthy, to be captain, vice Shadforth ; Ens. 
and Brevet.-Maj. ‘I’. Foster to be Capt. v. Lewis, ret. on mt aa First It. jE. D. M*Carthy, to be lieut., vice J. W. M*Carthy; W. T. Potts, Gent., 
K. C. Moody, to be Sec. Capt. v. Foster; Sec. Lt. W. M. Inglis to be First! 'to pe ensign, without purchase, vice M*Carthy. 59th Fout—C. S. Baker, 
Ls. v. Moody : |'Gent , to be ensign, without purchase, vice Cox, removed to the 62d Regiment. 
_War-Office, March 22.—7th Drag. Gds.: Lt. J. H. Gray, from the 14th) gq Foot— Ensign E. S. Harr:son, to be lieut., without purchase, vice Jackson, 
Light Drags. to be lieut. v. Robertson, appt. to the 2d Drags. 2ud Dragoons ‘| prom. , Ens. R. Cox, from 49th Foot, to be Ens., vice oo 72d Foot— 
heut. A. Robertson from the 7th Drag. Guards, to be lieut. v. Ramsay, appt. \Ens. R. M. Lucas, to be heut., by purchase, vice Cole, prom. in Ist West In- 
tothe 14th Light Drags. 3d Light Drags. : Cor. E.B. Careton, from the 16th| gia Reg. ; Ens. L. Newman, from 67th Foot, to be ens.. without purchase ; 
Light Drags. to be lieut. without pur., v. White, dec. 14th Light Drags. ''w_ Bertram, Gent., to be ens., by purchase, vice Lucas. 78th Foot—Capt. 
heut. B. W. Ramsay, from the 2d Drags. to be lieut. v. Gray, appt. to the 7th) 7 W_ Etrington, from 57th Foot, to be capt., vice Collins, who exchanges. 
Drag. Gds. 15th Light Drags. : Cor. A. Blandy to be heut. without pur. ¥.| 79th Foot—H. A. Murray, Gent., to be ens., by purchase, vice Borthwick, who 
Ede, dec. 3d Foot: To be Capts. without pur. : lieut. H. Blair, v. Stewart,| retires. 90th Foot—W. L. Braybrooke, Gent., to be ens., without purchase, 
killed in action ; lieut. J. $ y, vice Magrath, died of his wounds. To be! vice Suckling, promoted in Ist West India Reg. 96th Foot—C. 0. E. Wilmot, 
lieuts. without pur.: Ens. R. W. Woods, v. Maude, appt. Adj.; Eus. F. N.| Gent., to be ens., without purchase, vice Bruce, deceased. Ist West India 
Dore, vice Speedy. ‘Io be Ens. without pur.: F. G. Syms, Gent. v. Woods, | Keg.—Capt. T. Armstrong, from haif-pay 98th Foot, to be capt., viee Doran, 
prom. ; E.S. Charlton, Gent. v. Dore, prom. ‘To be Adjt.: lieut. F.F.Maude,)|, pointed paymaster of the 79th Foot ; lieut. C. A. H. Rumbold, from 21st 
v. Blair, prom. 9th Foot: Lt. F. L. Bennett, from the 13th Foot. to be lieut.)/ Poor, to be capt , by purchase, vice Armstrong, wio retires; ens. H. J Suck- 
y. Williams, who exchs. 13th Foot: lieut. W.W. Williams, from the 9th Ft ling, from the 20th Foot, to be lieut., without purchase, vice Paton, appointed 
to be lieut. vice Bennett, who exchs. 18th Foot: F. B. Tritton, Geut. to be! 19 the 91st Foot. Ceylon Rifle Reg.—Lieut. H. J. Suckling, from Ist West 
by the = India Reg., tobe lieut., vice Hodges, promoted. 
ttoun to be lieut.-Col. without pur. v. Walker, dee.: Brevet Ma. J. C. || " » : army ; Capt 
die to be Maj. v. Pattoun ; lieut. Frend, from the 3lst Foot, Capt. v. 
Peddie. 27th Foot: Ens.0. Langley to be lievt. by pur.v. Hutton, who rets.; Sir RH. Sale, G. 13th Peot, to be quartermaster- 
Ens.T. Mostyn, from the 18th Foot, to be Evs.,v. Langley. 28th Poot : lieut the: 
Waketield, from the 40th to be Logard, ited in action 
w rom iv this Corps, on 29th Oct. 1843, has canceled. 29h Foot : . assistan’ 
Ens. HG. Walker, to be lient witbout pur. v. Moore, dec. ; Ens. E. T. Seud-) 
more, from the Regt, to be Ens. v. Walker, prom. Foot : Maj. H. . 
C. Van Cortlandt to be Lieut -Col. without pur. v. Churchill, killed in action ;,, War Office, April 1.—The Rev. G, B. Gleig, Chaplain of the 44 


Brevet Maj. J. Spence to be Major, v. Van t; lieut. E. Lugard to be, tal, Chelses, to be Principal Chaplain to the Forces, vice the Rev. V 
Capt. v. Spence. 34th Foor : ‘Lieut. C. A, Schreiber to be Capt. by pur. v.| kins, D.D. who rets. ; the Rev. R.W. Browne, M. A. to be Chaplain to troops 
Broderick, who rets. ; Ens. E. F. Agnew, to be lieut. by pur. v, Bchieler J.||stationed in London, 
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‘Itale, that he didnot at once begin his vow, in consequence of which the child f 
4 Miscellaneous Articles. ‘became blind ; and that, when be set about his wndertaking, a restoration of P 
q SINGING AT SIGHT. \\the child’s sight was granted by the deity. Perhaps the business is tolerably f 


We have often met with sn imperfect version of the following anecdote, and 
we are inclined to think that few general readers are aware that its locality 
was Chester. We give it on the authority of Dr. Burney, in his ‘* Sketch of 
the Life of Handel ;"—* When Handel went through Chester, in his way to 
Treland, this year, 1741, I was at the public school in that city, and very well 
remember seeing him smoke a pipe over a dish of coffee, at the Exchange Cof- 
fee-house ; for, being extremely curous to see so extraordinary a man, | watch- 
ed him narrowly as A as he remained in Chester, which, on account of the 
wind being unfavourable for his embarking at Parkgate, was several days. Du-, 
ring this ume he applied to Mr. Baker, the organist, my first music-master, to) 
know whether there were any choirmen in the cathedral who could sing at 
sight ; as he wished to prove some books that had been hastily transeri by, 
trying the choruses which he intended to perform in Ireland. Mr. Baker mea | 


tioned some of the most likely singers then in Chester, and among the rest, a) 

inter of the name of Janson, who had a good bass voice, and was one of the! 
At this time, Harry Alcock, a good player, was) 
the first violin at Chester, which was then a very musical place ; for, besides, 


musicians in the choir. 


ublic performances, Mr. Prebendary Prescett had a weekly concert, at which 
was able to muster eighteen or twenty performers, gentlemen and profes- 
sors. A time was fixed for this private rehearsal at the Golden Falcon, where 
Handel was quartered ; but, alas! on trial of the chorus in the Messiah, ‘* And 
with his stripes we are healed,” poor Janson, after repeated attempts, failed so 
egregiously, that Handel Jet loose his great bear upon him; and after swearing 
in four or five languages, cried out in broken English, * You schauntrel ! tit not 
you dell me dat you could sing at soite ?’’—** Yes, sir,’ says the printer, * and 
so Tecan; but not at first sight.” 
THE SICK IN CIRCASSIA. 
Physicians are not wanting in the country; there are both Turks and Cir- 


cassians ; the first, ignorant as they are everywhere, combine the grossest su-, 


rstition with unskilfulness ; they have no other remedies than verses of the 


plan ; they use herbs, butter, wax, honey, and bleeding. ‘They employ the 
latter, especially, for affections of the head ; they make an incision with a cut- 
ting-iron in the painful part, and stop the bleeding with nettles or cotton. They 
are particularly successful in curing wounds, fur which they only use vegeta-, 
ble substances ; but the ceremonial which accompames the treatment of the 
wounded is somewhat curious. ‘The patient is laid in a separate room, they. 
place at the foot of his bed. a ploughshare, a hammer, and a cup of water, in) 
which he places a new-laid egg. ‘The people who come to visit him, when en- 

tering, strike three blows of the hammer upon the ploughshare ; and dipping) 
their aren in the water, they sprinkle him with it, at the same time praying) 
that will speedily restore him to health ; they then range themselves round, 
the chamber. He who accidentally seats himself in the place of the physician, 
pays him a forfeit ; and these Jittle presents are the principal emoluments of) 
the son of Esculapius. It is usual to pass the whole night in the apartment of 

the invalid ; the relations and frends take their supper with them, which, 
among other things, often consists of a sheep ora goat. ‘Towards evening, 
the young people of both sexes repair to this assembly, with a flute, and an} 
instrament much resembling a lute. The boys place themselves on one side of| 
the chamber,and the girls on the other ; they commence with a warlike song, of) 
which the accompanying words are in praise of valour; the girls then dance! 
around. The instrumentalists then play for some time; and they conclude.) 
before supper, with the recital of some fable. As soon as supper is removed, 
they play at different trifling games; and the last is that of fastening a pack- 
thread to the ceiling, and tying to the end of it a kind of flat cake or biscuit, 
which the young people throw to one another, and try to catch with their teeth; 
so that frequently the game does not end without some of them being broken.; 
Thus the first night is spent, without venturing to go to sleep, for which he 
would be reproached. The sick person does not appear to be at all incommoded, 
by the noise; whether he fears to expose his weakness, whether the warlike 
songs re animate his courage, or whether, in short, the scene of gaiety before 
him acts as a soother of his pain: certain it is, that he appears insensible to it, 
and that the show of hardiness which he makes does not in the least prejudice; 
his recovery. Journal of the Asiatic Society. 


A STRANGE VOW. 

A singular instance of Hiudoo devoteeism—a Brahmin from the north—has 
visited these parts, and is now on his way to cape Comorin, if he has not al | 
ready reached it. He rolls himself over and over on the bare ground, about 
three or four miles each day, on his way to the above-mentioned place ; and it 
is said that he has travelled in this manner ail the way from Benares, in doing), 
which he has consumed nine years and three months. He sets out at dawn, 
with thick clothes tied round iis body and temples ; and having reached the) 
village fixed upon, he performs his devotions, and spends the rest of the day) 
with bis family, who travel with him in bullock-carts. He is fanned, as he 
rolls aiong, by his son, a youth of ten or twelve years of age; while the musi 
cians of the village which he leaves, or of that to which he is going, accompa | 
ny him with music and shouting: thousands of people gazing with admiration | 
upon his progress, and applanding him as ‘‘a great soul’’—a most religious) 


oran, to apply to the diseased. The Circassians pursue a more reasonable’ 


pleasant to the man by this time, accompanied, as he is, by pomp and praise ; 
but, even if it were not, his fear of losing the child, by the anger of the god, 
would be sufficient to keep him faithfulto his promise. 
Pettit’s Indian Journal. 
“PD BE A BUTTERPLY.” 

A large party was staying at Lord Ashtown’s; and the day before it broke 
up, the ladies, on leaving the dining table, mentioned their intention of taking 
a stroll through bis beautiful grounds ; and the gentlemeu promised to follow 
them inten minutes. Lured by Bacchus, they forgot their promise to the Gra- 
ces ; and Mr. Haynes Bayly was the only one whot ht fit to move ; aud 
he in about half an hour wandered forth in search of the ladies. ‘They beheld 
hiin at a distance ; but, pretending annoyance at his not joining them sooner, 
they fled away in an opposite direction. The poet wishing to carry on the 
joke, did not seék to overtake them ; they observed this, and lingered, hoping 
to attract his attention. He saw this manceuvre, and determined to turn the 
tables upon them. He waved his hand carelessly, and pursued his ramble 
alone : then falling into a reverie, he entered a beautiful summer-house, known 
now by the name of Butterfly Bower, overiooking the water, and there seated 
|bimself. Here, inspired by a butterfly which had just flitted before him, he 
wrote the well-known ballad now alluded to. He then returned to the house, 
and found the ladies assembled round the tea-table; when they smilingty told 
|him they had enjoyed their walk in the shrubberies excessively, and that they 

needed no escort. He was now determined to go beyond them in praise of his 
|solitary evening walk, and said that he had never enjoyed himself so much in 
,|his lfe ; that he had met a butterfly, with whom he had wandered in the re- 
||gions of faney, which had afforded him much more pleasure than he would 
‘|have found in chasing them ; and that he had pot he thoughts in verse. The 
jladies immediately gave up all further contention with the wit, upon his pro- 
imising to show them the lines he had just written. He then produced his tab- 
lets, and read the well known ballad, 
* I'd be a butterfly, born in a bower.” 
to the great delight of his fair auditors. It should perhaps be here remarked, 
that the poet foretold his own doom in this ballad ; for it will be seen, by his 
early death, that his nerves were too finely strung to bear the unforeseen storms 
of severe disappointment which gathered round him in after years. On the 
same evening, he composed the air, to which Mrs. Haynes Bayly put the ac- 
companiments and symphonies , and it was sung the following evening to a 
very large party assembled at Lord Ashtown’s. who encored it again and again. 
Thomas Haynes Bayly’s Songs and Ballads. 


} 


ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
CELEBRATION OF THE FIPTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY, 
On Tuesday last the St. George's Society of this city celebrated the anni- 
versary of the day dedicated to their Patron Saint, after the usual fashion; a 
splendid dinner was provided for them by Messrs. Colinan and Stetson of the 
Astor Hotel, to which a large assemblage did the honour it deserved. What 
that desert was may be understood, when it is stated that it consisted of ail 
the delicacies of the season, served up in capital style, and was accompanied 
by wines that would do honour to any cellar in the world. The Dining Room 


j}was elegantly decorated, under the superintending care of the Stewards, and 


presented an elegant and imposing appearance ; those gentlemen had likewise 
provided a most excellent band (Dodworth's) who from time to time regaled 
all musical ears with strains executed in masterly style. ‘The occasion had 
likewise the advantage of being assisted by the voluntary aid of Messrs. Brough, 
Loder, Massett, and Maynard, who occasionally obliged the company with 
their vocal strains. W. D. Cuthberston, Esq., the newly-elected Presi- 
dent, took the head of the table a little before seven o'clock ; he was support- 
ed on the night and leit by ©. Faber, Esq, President of the German Society, 
|Simeon Draper, Esq., President of the New England Society, Anthony Bar- 
clay, Esq., H.B.M. Consul in New York, Adolphus F. Gifford, Esq., a son of 
the celebrated Litterateur, Joseph Fowler, Esq, Ex-President of the Society, 
Dr. Manley, President of the Knickerbocker Society, T. C. Grattan, Esq., 
H.B.M. Consul at Boston, His Honor the Recorder of New York, Hon. S. 8S. 
Phelps, Senator of Vermont, Rev. Messrs. Jones and Choules, Charles Ed- 
wards, sq., Ex-President of the Society, and Robert Bage, Esq., the Trea- 
surer. At the other extremes of the social board were John Taylor, Jun., and 
Henry Jessop, Esqs., the senior and junior Vice-Presidents. ‘The Stewards, to 
whose liberal offices the company were so much indebted for the arrangements 
and provision of this magnificent banquet, were Septiinus Crookes, Joseph 
Harvey, James Owen, and Richard Clarke, Esqs.—the last of whom, however, 


was obliged ‘o delegate his office to Henry Owen, Esq.,the Secretary, in conse- 
quence of a domes.ic calamity. 


Of the e e of the banquet the guests gave proof that was anything 


man. When he comes toa tank. or river, or uther places which he cannot) 
cross by roiling on the ground, he walks through them ; aud, on the other side,, 
rolis tne same distance along the bank, and back again. When he reaches cape} 
Comorin, he is to set a plantain, and wait there ull he offers the fruit of it tot 


but equivocal, for John Bull is an excellent trencherman when the viands are 
good and well cooked. When the cloth was withdrawn, ‘‘Non nobis Do- 
mine” was sung by the gentlemen who kindly volunteered their vocal aid ; 
after which the President, W. D. Cuthbertson, Esq., commenced the other 


the deity whom he worships ; after which, they say, he is to roll back again to} 
Benares, on the other side of the Ghauts. He is a stout man, of about 40)! 
years of age, and is said to be not much injured by his devoteeism. ‘The act.) 
instead of being regarded as a waste of time and labour, is praised oy the 
Hindoos, generally, as an evidence of the highest wisdom and magnanumity ; 
and yet some of them, enlightexed probably by Christianity, regard it as folly : 
unless, indeed, which is not certain, he drives a splendid profit from it in tie 
offerings of the people. Certain it is that his family maintain a most respec- 
table appearance ; but itis said that he was a man of properiy before he set 
out on his strange pilgrimage. Many will, probably, consiler this an instance 
of mistaken piety ; but the real ceuse of it being known, will perhaps explain, 
most other instances of Hindoo devotion. It appears he had no child ; and,| 
being unable to bear this evil—which the Hindoos ascribe to the sins of a for- 
mer birth—made a vow to his god that, if he would grant hima son, he would, 


solemnities of the day, as follows :-— 
Brothers of St. George and Gentlemen,— 

In rising to address you from your Presidential Chair, I feel myself totally 
inadequate to return you thanks in terms sufficiently appropriate for the very 

oy ont you have conferred upon me. It is an honour, Gentlemen, that 
poe can sufficiently appreciate ; but whilst I thus rejoice in the proud si- 
tuation, it is not without considerable regret that | feel myself placed, by your 
kindness, in a position to do the duties of which know | am quite incapable. 
However, Gentlemen, you having so kindly thought otherwise, all I can say is, 
that whatever I may lack in ability, I will endeavour to make up in zeal ; and 
I trust when the time shall arrive for my successor to take possession of this 
Chair, you will view any errors I may have committed as having emanated 
from the head rather than from the heart, and that as honour has been con- 


undertake the penance which he is now performing. A son was born to him— 
the same who fans him as he rolls along. It is said, but this is probably a 


Inity of 


ferred upon me by the appointment, I shall not have detracted from the dig- 
the offic. 
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fondness. 
I shall now proceed to our regular standing toasts, and they are of such an) 


i nature to all true Englishmen that they will require very little pre- 
face, merely ing, that after being announced from the Chair, they will) 
be by Ist 2d Vice-Presidents. 


ist. “The Day and all who honour it—St. George and Merry England.” 
(Drank with enthustasm). Music—Grand March. 

I told you, when giving the last toast, that it required very little preface ; 
that which | am now about to propose requires—none whatever ; it is John 


Bull's toast all the world over. 1} 
2d. “ The Queen, Ciod bless her." —{ Nine times nine, and one more). The)) 


National Anthem, sung by Messrs. Brough, Massett, Loder, and Maynard, with 
chorus by the whole assembled company. 
3d. The Prince of Wales.’’"—(Great cheering). | 
You drank with such enthusiasm the toast to our beloved Queen, that | am 
sure you will be equally liberal to one that must be first in her affections. 

4th. Prince Albert and the Royal Family.” 

The next toast that will claim your attention is one to which | am sure | 
need not request the honours. 

5th. The President of the United States.” —{ This toast was honoured with) 
an enthusiasm which defies description. The company seemed emvlous in| 
testifying their —— for the government and authorities of the country in 
which all were residing, and the piaudits lasted for several minutes ) Music—' 
Hail Columbia. 

The Recorder of the city then rose and introduced the Hon. Senator Phelps, 
of Vt., who responded to the toast last given. 

Mr. pes said * he was not used to addressing an audience upon such occa- 
sions; but he begged to be permitted to say, that it was with feelings of no or-, 
dinary satisfaction that he had witnessed the warm devotion with which the! 
sentiment that had been proposed had been received. It was a national tribute, 


| With our last two toasts we have been on the Ocean and in the Temed 
|Pieid; we will now turn to Diplomacy, for the acts of tne latter, judiciously 
\exercised, renders the services of our warriors a dead letter, and long may it s0 
‘continue. 
Sth. * His Excellency Richard Pakenham, Esq., aud her B. M Representa- 
tives in this country.” 
® British Consul, Anthony Barclay, Esq., replied to the foregoing toast as 

ws: 
| Mr. President and Gentlemen,—It is a surprise to me to be called upon on 
this occasion. ! feel most highly complanented in having myself connected, 
jin the toast you have last given, with her Majesty’s Minisier at Washington. 
[may say of the — in which you have placed me, 

roximus huic, longo sed proximus intervalle.”’ 

‘But I mistake, Mr. President ; on yeur lett hand I see a Brother Consul, who 
lis my senior, physically as well as officially. On him should devolve the duty 
of speaking—one so easy and agreeable to him—in reply to you. The honour 
'you have done me individually, Mr. President and Gentlemen, by the toast, 
(much as 1 value it, and ‘has of your invitation to me to attend as a guest at 
\the festive board of your Anniversary, where | might apy as a ber,) 
you will permit me to despatch cursorily, but not on that account with the less 
‘appreciation on my part. I heartily thank you, trusting that in my hitherto 
\short career, in the public function | now exercise, | have merited no reproach, 
junless from those who consider Fidelity a frailty. 
| It is amore agreeable duty for me to acknowledge your favourable sentiment 
‘towards the Queen's Representative at Washington. ‘The high extraction of 
jthat gentleman, not the less acceptable on that account in his mission, al- 
jthough to Republicans, is a goud guarantee. Englishmen may remain tran- 
jquil, while the honour of thew country and their own interests are in the 
\keeping of His Excellency Richard Pakenham. Possessed of manners affa- 


to the native land of those who had honored it. (Applause.) For the man/{ble aod bland, he cannot tail to recommend himself to the free, frendly, open- 
who has no attachment to the land of his birth, has no soul. (Cheers.) And//hearted people of these United States in his ordinary mtercourse, while Can- 
find him where you will, in whatever quarter of the earth he may be located, if dour in lus public functions will court a reciprocity of that most exalted, yet 
he carry not with him a warm and sincere devotion to his native soil, he can-| most rare, of diplomatic accomplishments. ‘The career of Webster and Ash- 
not be a valuable inember of that which he adopts. (Great applause and) /burton may lead us to hope that their splendid example of reciprocal frank- 
cheers.) |\ness, resulting in vast reciprocal benefit to both their countries, the benefit to 

Mr. P. said that it had never been his gvod fortune to cross the ocean ; he! |be prized beyond ali others—ihe benetit of honourable Peace—may, by 4 se- 
had been born and nurtured among the free hills and rocks of New England ; lcond iustance, in negotiation between our present Mimister and the high-muind- 
yet it gave him the greatest satisfaction to see the demonstrations of feeling he|\ed Statesman now directing the foreign relations of this great Confederacy, 
had alluded to. And I, too, have tne same veneration for the region in whieh | jestablish anew principle iu the settlement of international claims—that even 
was born. (Cheers.) God forbid it should ever be otherwise! If ever that time) among Diplomatists—at leasé between those of Gireat Britain and the United 
should come, it can come only with the loss of my own self-respect. [Hear! [States—the golden rule of Old England shail henceforth prevail, that— 


hear! Cheers and applause } 
Next in order to the country of our nativity, is and ought to be the country 
of our adoption : attachment to the one will ever carry with it attachment to 
the other If, fullowing the dictates of his own judgment he chooses to attach 
himself to another country, he carries with him the same principles of patriot- 
ism and loyalty that characterised hum at home. And this, sir, brings me to 
notice the compliment paid upon this oecasion to the Chief Magistracy of iy 

country. (Cheers) It animated me with a thousand emotions, when 

The President of the United States is the head of this government, 
member, when hearing him thus alluded to, without any other acs. 
th 


1s the representative of the sovereignty, freedom, and independence 
And I will go a step farther, sir ; and will say that in my view the true mo- 


Republic. [Lood and warm cheeriag. } 

tal to be drawn from the mauifestation of such a sentiment, and from the way, 

in which it was received, is oblivion to every thing like national prejudices be- 

tween the twocountries. (Hear! Hear!) In my short experience in this, 

world, I have secn enough to convince me that it is, indeed, but a little mind, 

a can suffer itself to be led away by local or national prejudices. (Great ap- 
use. } 

The tune emphatically demands the abandonment of all such, and te induce. 
us to do jusiice to patriotism and devotion to country wherever we find it; and. 
never to deny it werever we feel it to be one. We may differ on questions of 
incidental policy, but experience shows the necessity of keeping aloof fro:n all) 
deep seated prejudices, of a national or local character. (Cheers) Mr. Pre- 
sident, as the only person present connected in any way with the goverument! 
of this country, | tender to you, as natives of England, my thanks for the sen- 
tuments of high respect you have so warmly expressed towards the institutions! 
of your adoption and of my nativity.” (And Mr. Phelps sat down amid the 
warmest applause. ) 

The President continued— 

The absence, on this occasion, of either a soldier or sailor of Old Eugland 
we very much regret ; it almost makes us wish that the latter had even been 
driven into the port by “stress of weather; however, the want of their pre- 
sence will not lessen our ardour or recollection of them. 

6th. “* The United Services.”—Raule Britanvia. Sung by Messrs. Massett,| 
Loder, and Maynard. 

Mr. Barclay then informed the President that a gentleman was present who 
has held a commission ‘n the British service in various quarters of the globe,’ 
and that he ought to be called on to respond to the sentiment. [ 

aeviiies F. Gifford, Esq., (the gentleman referred to) then rose and said : , 

Gentlemen—It will be quite unnecessary for me to say that I had not the Jeast| 
expectation of being called on to speak on this occasion, for I had no idea that 
an humble Lieutenant would escape his usual good fortune of being overlooked 
—({A laugh.) However desirable distinguished rank may be in our service, a 
subaltern situation has one advantage particularly serviceable at this moment 
—with a very small commiss:on, only a very small speech is necessary —(Roars 
of laughter.) You will hardly expect me even to allude to the service of which 
1 was an humble member. 
glories, the time allotted to all the toasts to be given on this occasion would. 
not enable ine even to glance at them—(Cheers.) I will, therefore, say noth-, 
ing more than to re-echo the sentiment so well illustrated by the eloquence of, 
the Senator from Vermont, and emutating all the fecling—the kindly feeling 


I re- 
that he’ 
is great 


tween those from the old and the new country—[Cheers.] Let me 


conclusion, the fervent hope that in whatever quarter of the globe the British, 
arms may be extended, I may never live to see the day when they shall reap, 


any in this country—( enthusiastic cheering.) 


Should I draw your attention to the annals of its | 
‘He = as a toast—* England and America—mother and daughter, connected 
by b 


with which he expressed it, and that good disposition which should exist be ‘thusiasin 


| 


|!" Honesty is the best Policy.” 


Permit me, Mr. President, to offer as 4 toast— The candid Negotiators, 


/Ashburton and Webster.”’ 


The President then said— 


| "This 1s nut the first lume, by many, that our festive bourd has bees graced 
\|by the presence of the City authorities ; we have at al! times found them most 
}willing to mux with us, with cordial and friendly feelings ; therefore, having 


laid aside our Military, Naval, and Diplomatic Corps, fill to 

9th. ** His Honor the Mayor and the Municipal Authorities of the City of 
New York.”"—( Three times three. ) 

The Recorder was grateful for the sentiment just drunk to the Municipality 
of the City. He regretted the absence of the Mayor, who, the Society well 
knew, was evera great addition tothe conviviality of the meetings of the Sons 
of St. George (cheers). His absence had devolved a duty upon him he was 
not able to discharge adequately. It was not surprising that Englishmen re- 
sident im New York should be attached to the place of their adoption. When 
Ine looked around him, and saw so many of them here, he felt gratified, nay, 
‘flattered by the partiality thus shown to New York; and he had ever a ready 
‘weltome on his lips for them all (applause) And why not! In this city, in- 
|creasing every year in wealth and in enterprise, one half of the whole revenue 
of the country 1s collected, and nearly two-thirds of the whole commerce of 
jche caty 1s with Great Britain and her dependencies. It 1s very natural that 
‘such a kindly feeling should exist. He was delighted with the sentiment ut- 
jtered by the gentleman who spoke on behalf of the British army, and he trusted 
‘that the day had arrived when the only emulation between the Kepresentatives of 
‘the two countries would be which should do most towards conciliating all differ- 
‘ences between them (protracted applause.) The Recorder made a facetious al- 
\tusion to the peculiar duties of his station, and said that they made him all the 
more delighted at finding himself in such good company. He then compli- 
{mented the Association for its benevolence, to which he could bear cheerful 
personal testumony, and sat down amidst most distinguished applause. 
| The President next introduced the 10th Standard toast as follows— 

On looking around me, it is 4 source of great satistaction to myself, and I 
am sure it must be to you also, to tind so many representatives from our Sister 
|Societies, like ourselves, striving all in their power for the only purposes their 
‘Societies were formed, namely, to relieve the distress of their countrymen, to 
‘su them m sickness, and to offer them advice. 
10th. * Our Sister Societies.” 

‘The president of the German Society returned thanks on behalf of the So- 
ciety which he represented. ‘The lnstitutions of England had sprung from Ger- 
many, and while parent soil was barren and the tree had withered, the shoot 
lhad taken deep root in the soil of England, and now flourishes in all the strength 


‘lof , lory and universal admiration. The presence of so many of Englands 
||sons, awakened in bis breast the most loyal attachment, and h: would give as 


ja sentiment * the heaith of Sir Robert Peel, the distinguished statesman who 
w fills so ably and with such honor the Premier's Chair.’ (Most enthusias- 
tic cheering, which lasted for several mmutes ) 
Mr. Draper, as the representative of the New England Society, returned 
thanks very briefly for :he compliment paid to the Society to which he belonged 


jood and language, may they ever unite in the promotion, of liberal, en- 
lightened, and charitable institutions throughout the world.” Drank with en- 


Dr. Manly, as the President of the St. Nicholas Society, responded on be- 
half of the Society he represented. His remarks were in his usual vein of good 
‘humour, genuine wit. He is a worthy representative of the fast-waning 
lrace of the Knickerbockers. He gave the following toast. “The land in 
‘which we live,—it was the land of our fathers, and our fathers were brothers of 
\ 


| The Anglo. American. 
This is a day to which every Englishman looks forward ; it is a gloriousday — In iy last toast we drank the health of England's brave men, let us now do 
for Old England's Sous. It is 4 day on which we all anticipate much pleasure, ‘the like honours to the Western continent. 
and | am confident you will always continue to cherish its recollections with 7th. “* The Army and Navy of the United States.”’-—((ireat cheering). Mau- 
sic—The Star-Spangled Banner. 
| | 
i 
| express) 
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St. George’s Society—may their interest, duty and inclination always operate! 
to keep the cousins friends." —Drank with loud cheers. 

The 11th toast was thus introduced by the President— 

I now propose to strike a chord which will vibrate in the breast of every. 
Brother of St. George, and make the broad expanse of ocean vanish into! 
“Imagination and a Name ™ alone ; take us in an mstant tothe English Fire- 
side, to the days of our boyhood. i 

llth. Our Native Land.’""—(This was drank with deafening plaudits ; after | 
which Mr. Brough favoured the company with the song of * My Boyhood’s | 


wish to pay a more willing or more grateful tribute than the Sons of St. George. 
I propose to them therefore the heaith and happiness of T. C. Grattan, Esq., 
our welcome and distinguished Guest. 

This Toast was drank with great enthusiasm. 

Mr Grattan on rising to reply, was received with great enthusiasm. He 
said—lI can truly say, that | am sure you will believe me, that I feel consider- 
able embarrassment in replying to the very unexpected honour just done me by 
the esteemed gentleman who last addressed you. =| had pat: gre that would 
have concluded by offering some sentiment in which I could have joined as 
heartily as I have in those before given, and which would not have required any 


home,” which ke gave with great sweetness and feeling, and he was most 
warmly encored.) | words from me. Butas in appending my name to his excellent speech, he has 
Having so enthusiastically responded to the last toast, | am sure you, as ‘thought proper and done me the honour to tack the announcement, hardly ne- 
true Englishmen, will not be ungrateful whilst we are enjoying the blesssings| CeS8ary to many present, that {am a son, an unworthy son of old Ireland, I 
of another clime. Ingratitude is not charateristic of our countrymen. | feel called on to say something in allusion to it more than [ would otherwise be 
12th. “The Land we live in.”—(Long and loud cheering.) Musie—Yan-|/!nelined to do. However, | shail first thank you most cordially for the honour 
kee Doodle.” ‘paid me, and for the manner im which the toast was received, which I do thus 
The President concluded the Standard Toasts with the following preface :-— briefly, and in the quiet and easy manner which 1s in accurdance with the tem- 
The most important matters are very often the last atten!ed to. [ am sure Pet and habits of the age in which we have the good fortune to live. (A laugh.) 

it has been so on the present occasion; the only excuse I can offer is, that | There was, indeed, a tune when, under other influences and other habits, | might 
wished the Toast I have now the honor to propose, should shew forth in bold) Pethaps have been disposed, in the good old Irish fasion, had it been a simple 
relief, unalloyed by baser matter. Though it is our /ast Toast, it is the very S¢Mtiment proposed instead of a toast to my honour, to have filled a second 
first in our hearts. [| shall not ask you for all the honors, because I know you|/bumper, and imvited the company to follow my bad example, and proposed 
will use your own discretion on the subject. | ** one,” “ two,” or perhaps “ three cheers more,” ms fact, to do it with more 
Fill your glasses to the brim, whilst we pledge to ‘|than all the honours—but Ireland is the only place where that operation could 
13th. The Ladies. be performed. (Laughter.) In fact this was sounuch the custom in my country, 
For though they almost blush to re | that as an illustration of it | may mentien a way with which an old and excel- 

Though Love's own flow'rets wrea ‘\lent acquaintance of mine, who was called * jovial Jack Butler,’’ (a laugh) re- 

Disguise our bondage as we will, jce:ved an mvitation to drink wine. If a gentleman asked himn—* Mr. Butler, 

’Tis Woman, Woman, rules us still. ||will youdo me the honour of drinking a glass of wine!” Jack's invariable reply 


(This toast was received with acclamations, and a thunder of applause that||“*"— Two if you please sir.” (Roars of laughter ) 
might shake the very roof. Nine times nine “and three more,”’ were given | But, sir, we have fallen upon other, and, let us hope, better days. We ought 
after which followed the Glee of ‘‘ Here’s a health to all Good Lasses.”’) | to be temperate and prudent in all things, and from all appearances before me | 
The Standard Toasts being now concluded, the President rose and said— | /©40 see from the quantity of empty or halt emptied bottles on the table, that if 
I now claim the privilege of the Chair by proposing a toast on my own ac- “¢™perance were banished from all other parts of the earth, order and sobriety 


count, although it is as much on your account as my own, and I am sure you |would stiil be the rules of this Society. (Laughter.) Yes, sir, we must not 
will admit it when I announce to you the same. | only be temperate in drinking wine, but we must not jet our emotions or pas- 

The Gentleman, whose name | shall present to you, is our friend—the firm! |S!0DS now-a-days, any more than our drinks, be too strongly mixed or too exu- 
friend of St. George’s—he has served us faithfully on many occasions, and | berant. ( Laughter.) We cannot at all follow imthe way of jovial Jack Butler 
am sure is ready at all times to fight for the cause of St. George. IL am cer-| 4nd his duplicate enjoyments. (Laughter.) Even gratitude cannot be double 
tain I do but echo your feelings when I state his conduct on all occasions has||“!stilled : and we must treat ardent feeling, almost in the manner we are inthe 
been most satisfactory, most hunorable to this Society. I shall say no more, for [habit of treating ardent spirits—that is, throw cold water on it, to make it 
I am sure you have already anticipated to whom I refer. Fill to the health, /brighter and purer—I raping less potent than it used tobe. (Laugh- 
happiness, and prosperity of our late President, Joseph Fowler, Esq. |\ter and cheers.) For my own part | am weil disposed to bow to general prac- 

As soon as the loud and protracted cheers which succeeded this ‘Toast had Ce. but you know that to all general rules there must be an,exception, and 


subsided, Mr. Joseph Fowler rose, and, with obvious emotion, made the follow-: jthere is one which I am disposed to make, let others do what they will, [am 
ing address :-— determined that I will have vo half measures—no moderation—no limitation of 


r. President,—In rising to acknowledge the kind tribute which you have '=dulgence in expressing the pleasure I feel in spending this evening with this 
d me, as your official Predecessor—and in returning thanks to my brother |¢ompany. (Loud cheering.) I have been longing for the arrival of this day, 
members for the flattering manner in which they have received and echoed this /!0F | anticipated a repetition of that kind summons which has been sent tome 
tribute—I must take care that my too excited but grateful feelings lead me not, Year after year, and which it has so seldem been inmy power to accept. But 
so far astray as to entangle me in the meshes of egotism. Not that | dread |this ume I was resolved I should not be disappointed, and when I received a 
what may happen to me within the precincts of our Society, but the winged ar- letter from your worthy Secretary, asking me tocome and spend a day with 
rows have been flying fast from without, and although none of them have, as||¥" I only regretted that I had not the privile e of my honest friend Jack 
yet, pierced me quite through, I must be prepared to wear the cap whenever it!|Butler, of replying “ Two if you please, sir.” (Loud laughter and cheers.) In 
may c € to fit. truth | can't help lamenting that this day cemes but once a year. Had your 
No one can regret more sincerely than I do, that any necessity should have,|Patron Saint had the good luck to have been born on the other side of his own 
arisen for the rupture (and temporary I am sure it will prove) of a single link’ 


channel, it might have happened otherwise. (Laughter.) You laugh—I don’t 
in the chain of that social and charitable alliance which the St. George's Socie- 


mean to say =t. Patrick had the advantage of two birth days, but we have a 
ty was the first to suggest and to establish among her Sister Institutions, and |W#Y ™ Ireland of working, what would have been deemed a miracle in any 
yet I am unable, nor shall I pretend to offer, to those I have offended, any fur- lother part of the world, and we do it in this way. We turn the day into night, 
ther vindication of my conduct as your Presiding Officer than that of declaring. |” 


the the chain, 


d push the night so far mto the next morning, that we have the twofold satis- 

that in all my proceedings I have tried to be consistent—in all my intents 1, faction of cheating ‘Time while we kill him, and giving St. Patrick the benefit 

have been honest and conscientious—and if they did not always turn out for! @ double anniversary. (Roars of laughter ) From the symptoms | see around 

the best, I never dreamt of having the satisfaction denied to me, which my in-\/¢, ! shouldn't be at all surprised if some of the presentcompany would make 

ward conviction afforded, that I earnestly meant all for the best—{Overwhelm- |* Y®Ty fair offer in the way of performing the same sort of miracle on this ec- 
Cheers. } (Renewed laughter.) 


In 
* hat I have labored assiduously to carry out the benevoleat and laudable ob- | But, however that may be, we have had a merry meeting, aud may well live 
(Loud cheers.) And 


ona of our Society, Ineed not and will not deny. But, Gentlemen, long as | on its rocollection for at least twelve months to come. 
ave served you, how little should | as your President, have been able to ac-,well it is that we are in the habit of holding these anniversaries. Well it 
complish, without your active, willing, and unvarying co-operation.—{Cheers. }| 1s that we give ourselves a holiday—a real holiday once in the year. (Cheers ) 


And pray do not think, because my official ties to this Society, in opposition | When every thing else but sosial enjoyment is excluded—wihen all subjects that 
to your oft repeated wishes, are once more sundered, that I have any imtention can possibly create the slightest political or religious sentiment of dissent— 
of repealing that individual union which for so many years has tended to pro- |(tre J pp! it drowned the rest of the sentence.) That is the way 
mote and increase our own happiness by the joint and brotherly efforts we have in which it was intended that these festivals sould be kept—festivities sacred 
made to contribute to the relief and happiness of our distressed countrymen.— to good fellowship and the most ennobling sentiments of benevolence.— Loud 
[Cheers.) If I ever have played the T'yrant, remember, Gentlemen, that the japplause.) I came here to spend the day, and I hope a great part of the night 
remedy was in your hands, for it was only by your unvarying kindness that J in this spirit. | came here let me say, as a subject of the British crown. (cheers. ) 
acquired and retained distinction amongst you, and you know also that those |to celebrate with my fellow-countrymen this day and join with them in love of 
who attain greatness are very apt to exercise its fullest prerogatives. It is one! that country, aud loyalty to its sovereign, those sister islands whose connexion 
of those weaknesses incidental to human nature, against which it is in vain for and dependencies make the proudest empire in the world.—( Loud cheers.) I 
argument and philosophy to contend. After all, and however great my despot- jneed not repeat that I aim before all things an Irishman. (Cheers.) 
ism may have been, you perceive | have not been able to keep back another and)|_ Born and bred, in heart and soul, an pe the land of my birth 
more worthy candidate from crowding upon my heels! Before this day's me-) better than all other parts of the world put together. have English blood, 
ridian was a Presivent, and now what buta simple Ex. Sic transit, too in my veins ; for my family after all was but a graft on the Irish siock 
&c. Excuse me, Gentlemen, | had forgotten, | am a double Ez.—{ Laughter —>ut identified with the land for generations—and I trust that succeeding 
and great applause. ) ‘generations that bear my name will prove as truly faithiul and patriotic 

And now, Mr. President, you must allow me to congratulate you upon the to our common country as the generation that has passed, and as that 
high station you have attained. Not only have you this day been dubbed a which now exists would wish to prove itself to be. (Loud applause.) But | 
Kauight of St. George, but by your able and dignified conduct in the Chair, you, |maintain that the most ardent love for Ireland is by no means incompatible 
have already “ won your spurs.’”’—{Loud Cheers. } jwith attachment to England. (Cheers.) God forbid that it should be, for [ 

To my brother members | now bid an official farewell, but I cannot doso jcan see no hope of happiness, of greatness for either country, without 
without acknowledging the deep sense I entertain of the honor of that unquali- |that matual attachment. (Cheers.) It is nut for me to speak at any time, 
tied spprobation of my conduct, which, in my absence, and at their last regular,|and on this occasion it wouldbe peculiarly indiscreet to allude in any way to 


Meeting, they were pleased to express, and, by Resolutions, unanimously to) 
adopt. Those complimentary Resolutions have been duly transmitted to me 
by the Secretary, and I shall cherish them as the highest reward I could havel| 
received for the humble efforts I have made to further the objects, and to uphold 
the social and benevolent character of our venerable society.—[{Loud and rel: 
terated Cheers.) 

I am delightec, Mr. President, to see seated near you a distinguished native! 
of old Treland—for dear to us is our Sister Isle—and cordially do we welcowe 
her warm-hearted and truly gifted Sons. 

Our guest is one who has touchingly and beautifully beguiled us through che 
“highways and bye-ways”” of life—and to whose genius and virtues none ean 


legislative enactments or constitutional forms, or any of those methods by which 
the twe countries are united together. It is enough for me to know that Provi- 
dence has placed the sister islands in the same sea—literally twin-sisters repos- 
ing quietly in the same bed—(loud applause)—warmed by the same atmos- 
phere—washed by the same waters—showing the same natural features, and 
proving in every thing their consanguinity. (Loud cheers.) I have said much 
more than I had the slightest idea of saying. (** Go on”—go on.”) Nol 
think I had better stop. (Laughter and cheers.) I can say no more if f would 
continue for an hour, but that I look to the attachinent between the two coun- 
tries—the eonnexior intended by nature and Providence to exist between them 
to the latest times—to that I look for the future happiness and prosperity of both! 
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If I did not [ would be the first Irishman to say—dissever the connexion 


By the Mail Steamer Acadia, we have English files to the 4th inst., inclu- 


—(Cheers.) Because | love Ireland, and because | esteem England, I know give ; they are not interesting in point of importance, except in that which re- 


that that connexion is essential to both. It is very true, and I aim sure { may say 
it even here, that one of those twin-sisters is abit bigger and stronger than tlia 
other, and that that strength and that size have been at times used sorely to 


beat the weaker. (Cheers.) But all this took place in the cradle—they have 
now come to the years of discretion, and this kicking and scratching is giver 
over. (Cheers and laughter.) 


They now reason and argue, and perhaps dispute, wi h each other, now and 
then, But I cannot help seeing, in all this agitation, the prospect of brighter 
days for Ireland, as the process of mutual appreciation goes on. Gut only m 


connexion with England, of whose prospernty and greatness she forms an ite- 
gral part (cheers ) Mr. G. then again expressed ‘us thanks for the honour done 
him, and sat down amid loud cheers 

John ‘Taylor, Jr., Ist Vice President, gave the following toast,— 


“The Rose, The Thistle, The Shamrock, and the Leek."-—May our coun- 


lates to the Cotton market, where the sales have greatly diminished, and the 
\prices have considerably fallen. 
»/ Our anticipations with respect to she proposed reduction in the interest of the 
i present 34 Goverament Stocks have been realized. Out of nearly two hundred 
and fifty millions of those Stocks. the refusals of the diminished rate do not 
cover more than about twenty-five thousand, and we should not be surprised to 
find even that withdrawn before the day for paying off the dissentients. 
Waensvever we perceive great aud beneficial changes take place in the con- 
dition of society, or given classes of society, through the interference of the 
legislature, we are sure to find them promoted and carned through by the aid 
of those who are commonly—but not properly—styled * men of one idea,"’ 


try ever be distinguished like the first, for the odour and loveliness.of national Not to speak of many, such a man was Wilberforce ; and to bring the remark 


good faith ; like the second, for her indomitable and intangible character ; like) home to present exigencies, such a man is Lord Ashley 


His Lordship is truly 


tue third forthe union of her several parts to one steus—aud like the fourth) philanthropist, and having devoted his energies to a particular walk of good, 


for her acceptable savour when she forms 4 part in general sustenance and sup- 


port. 
‘This toast was warmly received by the company ; after which 
Henry Jessop, Esq., 2d Vice President, gave 
“ The Wise, The Brave, and The Good of all Nations.’ 


he adheres thereto without deviation, contenting himself thus, without being 
otherwise prominently distinguished. In harmony with his benevolent labors 
with regard to work-people in the collieries are those in which he is now with 


—The beauty of equal zeal engaged with respect to factory labor and its consequences on those 


Providence is herem most clearly displayed, that every country has ite true and who are so employed under the existing system. ‘The ministerial bill, in Com- 


happy boast of a liberal share oi such characters as these. [Loud and con- 


uunued cheering. 
A Stranger now rose, and after telling a long story about what le was 
pleased to call The Rebellion in Upper Canada iu the winter of 1837, and of 


mittee, on the “ Restriction of Labour in Factories,” has undergone three 
warm and cogent arguments on both sides of the question, and those of Lord 
Ashley, who advocated an abridgement of the hours of labour, were well filled 


his own share in quelling it, proposed the health of * Sir Allan McNab,” which with Statistics snewing the numbers engaged, the daily ground which the per- 


we need hardiy say was drank with warmest and most cordial cheering. 
‘The President then said,— We must noi forget in the midst of our hilarity, 
that we have a most pleasant duty to perform towards those gentlemen who, 


with unwearied exertions, and unuring energy, have been the mam spring ol, 


this evening’s entertainment ; their duties have been performed with a cheer- 
fulness and urbanity pertectly delightful :— 

* The Stewards oi our 58th Anniversary.’ [Great cheering. } 

The following letters were received by the Secretary of the Society, from 
the distinguished gentlemen whose names are severally subscribed thereto 


(Copy of a letter from his Excellency Richard Pakea@ham, Esq, H. B. M.) 


Minister at Washington. 
Washington, April 14, 1844. 
To Henry Owen, Esq., Secretary of St. George’s Society, 
Sir,—1 have had the honour to receive your obliging letter of the 11th inst., 


enclosing aninvitation to the forthcoming anniversary dinner of the St. George’s 


Society 

I should be most happy to have the honour of meeting the President and 
Members of the Society vn that occasion, but [ regret to say that it is tor the 
present quite out of my power to leave Washington. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your obt. and humble servt. 
RK. Pakennam. 
(Copy of letter from Hon. Daniel Webster. ] 
Boston, 15:h April, 1844. 
Henry Owen, [sq., Secretary, 

Dear Sir, —1 acknowledge, with many thanks, your letter transmitting an 
mvitation to attend the Anniversary Dinner of the St. George's Society of 
New York on the 23d inst. 

It would afford me true pleasure to be present, on this occasion, but | am 
quite afraid my engagements are such as will not allow me that gratification 

With sincere good wishes for the charitable and excellent objects of the So- 
ciety, and with personal regard, | am, dear sur, your obedient, 

Daniew Wessrer. 

At this stage of the proceedings the President retired, and the chair was ta- 
ken by John Taylor, Jr., Esq., lst Vice President. 

The following are a few of the toasts which were afterwards given :— 

By Mr. Warner—* ‘The Press.” 

By a Stranger—* The Health of the Vice Presidents of this Society. 

Messrs. ‘T'aylor and Jessop severally returned thanks for the compliment in 
neal abd Oriel speeches 

By Mr. U pliam—* The Members of the St. George’s Society.’ Alike dis- 
uunguished for Laer Benevolence as a body, and for their urbanity and yentle- 
manly deportment as private citizens. 

By Mr. Saml. J. W. Barry—* Old England.” 

**A Glory circles round thy name, 
Isle of the Brave and Free! 

There is no land that nolds a claim 
Upon our hearts like thee!” 

By Mr. A. D. Paterson—* ‘The Duke of Wellington.” [Prolonged cheers 
throughout the loom. } 


Daring the remainder of the evening—perhaps we should rather say night—| 


songs, glees, and social mirth prevailed. Ihe first Vice President surrendered 


the chair to Henry Jessop, Esq., 2d V. P., and the latter kept up the cheerful-! 


ness of the party till a late, or more properly, early Hour, 
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sons were calculated to go over, the diseases and evils consequent on the pecu- 
liarities of circumstance attached to their work, and, more than all, the awfully 
demoralising effects of the present system. Now such statistics, if established 
on correct grounds, are in themselves unanswerable arguments, and such re- 
ports us to moral consequences, if notorious in themselves, as well as emanat- 
ing from unquestionable authority, should be not only received with respect, but 
be gravely deliberated. 
Sir James Graham took a very different view of the case, intimating his 
| opimion that legtslation in the matter would be injurious as much to the opera- 
tive class as to the Mill owners, and even that short hours would in some cases 
be more injurious to health itself than long ones. He pointed out that there 
would necessarily be a diminution of wages at least correspondent to the abridg- 
ment of time, and likewise a diminution in the use and application of capital 
on the part of the employers. He deprecated also the interference of the le- 
gislature in such matters as the employment of the labourer’s time,which ought 
to be left to his own discretion, and his own notions of what would be best for 
his own advantage. 


In short the whole question has been handled in the most confused manner in 
the House of Commons, the several members speaking and voting rather with 
a view to conciliate their constituents than to discharge their consciences—sup- 
posing conscience te be more than a poetical imagining in the minds of politi 
‘cians. This confusion is evident from the circumstance of the votes negativ- 

\|ing both sides of the argument, and from Sir James Graham consenting to with- 
‘\draw his present Bill and bring in another. 

But although we should be sorry to see fetters imposed en the freedom of 
\laction of any one as respects his time, abilities, and industry, it must not be 
|\forgotten that the uneducated and unthinking million, cannot safely be left ai- 
'\together without restraints on their impulses, or even on their cupidity. It is 
\|highly probable that a nobleman of Lord Ashley's ideas and fine feelings will 
Ihave taken ail the pains in lis power to make himself acquainted with the de- 
|\:ails of a subject he has so seriously at heart , and it is certain that the moral 

condition of the community will lave some weight with him against the mere 

vequisilion of emolument whether individually or nationally. But on the other 
| hand it is ditticult for one nursed in the lap of indepeudence, and with the pos- 
| session or the prospect of large landed estates and high rank, to enter into all 
'the minute considerations which must occupy the attention of those whose 
| emoluments arise from the labor of their hands, the resources of their talents 
jor the employment of their capital. ‘Though it may be well to keep these in 
|'salutary check, it may be both hard to curb and dangerous to restrict too closely 

the enterprising spirit and the vigorous exertion which these last mentioned 
| classes are able to put forth. The eagerness for gain may be carried too far on 
one hand, but the fastidious spirit and the semi-acquaintance with actual facts 
|\may be quite as injurious on the other. It will be necessary to be pradent as 
jiwell as kind, and on the whole, as there has been exhibited thus far so much 
clashing of opinion on this very interesting topic, it is well that the Bill is re- 
tired from debate, and that the parties commence again de noro, with a better 
‘understanding of the obstacles to be set aside, and the difhculties to be sure 


mounted. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Publication Office of Tur Anoio American has been removed to No 
4 Barclay Street, (Astor Building). We would respectfully request that ali 
letters, communications, and applications to us be made to that address from 


the time of this announcement. 


*,* Subscribers in the city who are about to move are requcsted to hand 
in their new addresses as soon as possible, to prevent mistakes in the delivery 


of their copies, 


| The popularity of Mr. O'Connell is evidently on the wane, even in Ireland. 
‘It has become the policy—a mistaken one, as such—oi that gentleman to laud 
lin unmeasured terms the people ef England; and his Irish followers who erst 
‘have swelled his train with loud huzzas begin to faucy that he is pushing them 
jirom their places. ‘Thus it is, with high and low ; mankind are not able with 
||patience to lose their estimated position, unless it be to a higher elevation. 
| O'Connell does not cease the cry of Repeal, but it is neither so loud nor so re- 
|literated as heretofore, and should he be sentenced severely, as is not improba- 
‘ble, and be unable to avert the sentence, he will at once be “fallen from his 
‘high estate,’ and remembered only as a desperate and ruious agitator. An 
appeal to the Lords may be expected, as he has retained Sergeant Wilde and 
jother able counsel for that purpose ; but all the previous threats in this man’s 
jeareer have been so indifievently fulfilled, or have come to so poor an issue, that 
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we argue very little from this, and believe that the law wil! take its course with 
him, without any serious public disturbance. As for the revolution which he 
prophecies to take place after his death, it may please his imagination, but we 
do not think that je soberiy believes it. 

It is matter of much regret that incendiarism stil! continues its destructive 
work in one or two of the Eastern counties. This is the more to he deplored 
because the Ultra Anti-Leaguers are making capital out of it, broadly asserting 
that it arises from the pernicious opinions of the other side. But we remem- 
ber, when the other side were in power, that one Caplain Swing was playing 
the same kind of * tricks before high heaven,’’ and who were to blame then! 
The same party, of course, we suppose ; they being, in the eyes of their ad- 
versaries, such determined destructives, that whether in or out they find theu 
best jovs in general desolation. This is not candid ; the ignorant and unthink- 
ing are apt to avenge themselves injuriously ; and the best cure for such a line 
of conduct, is sound general education. 

In$Wales,matters are falling back into the deplorable condition they exaibit- 
ed before the Commission. Either the government is slack in this matter, or 
the evils must be of a greater depth and more extensive magnitude than we 
have yet been able to understand, on this side of the water. Sir James Graham 
has not a bed of roses to repose upon just now, and it would not greatly sur- 
prise us, if he were measurably to cut politics. The Home Secretary at the 
present juncture should be a man of spirit, action, and determined perseverance ; 
wanting any one of these qualiiies he will be compelled to succumb. 

‘The news from Greece is of the most cheering description. ‘The new Con- 
stitution has been promulgated ; it was accepted and signed by the King on 
the 11th ult., and the rejoicings consequent thereon were brilliant and protract- 
ed. We have perused the Constitution in detail, in the Athens Observer, and 
perceive that it is a liberal one, founded in the most part upon the Englisl 
principle. ‘The law of succession is that o! the usual line of primogeniture, 
without making any exceptions against female succession, though that is not 
alluded to; but in defauit of an heir as low asa third brother, a new King is 
to be elected, and the process is as follows: The citizens shall elect as many 
Representatives as there shall be members of oth Chambers, and the whol 
thus doubled shall proceed to elect a new King, the choice being determined 
by a majority of two-thirds. The Senate are elected for life, the Chamber ot 
Deputies for three years. ‘The King can declare war, make treaties of peac 
alliance, and commerce, and he is Generalissimo of the forces,and the fountai: 
of honour. The Press is free, Slavery is forbidden, Money bills must be tirst 
voted in the Chamber of Deputies, the Greek Church is the dominant one, 
Greek citizens only are to hold office, and the Editors of the Press are to be 
citizens of the National Religion. In almost all the minor details the English 
rules prevail even to the internal regulations of the Chambers. The rejection 
of a bill by either of the Chambers or by the King, sets it aside during the ex- 
isting session. Members receive salary during the sitting of the legislature. 

The death of the King of Sweden, though an event to have been expected 
from the advanced age and late sickness of that prince, has caused a considera- 
ble sensation in Europe. Charles John (Bernadotte) was a permitted anomaly 
in the system of European legitimacy, but this he owed in a great measure to 
his natural good sense and his popularity in the country uf his adoption, where 
he was afterwards called to rule’ He was besides, exceedingly useful to the 
allied powers at the crisis which upset that of his ancient master, tu the last of 
whom he owed little besides the jealousy which Napoleon entertained of 
his sagacity. He became su estimable in the eyes of the Swedes, that they 

d tor ber his lowly origin or the foreign blood in his veins, and his 
son Oscar has now the opportunity of establishing the dynasty which his fathes 
planted. ‘The new King was proclaimed on the 9th ult. with great marks of 
rejoicing. A brief memoir of the late King will be found in our columns 
to-day. 

An interference has taken place in the Divan of a somewhat delicate nature 
A person who had become a Mahomedan repented of his apostacy and retract- 
ed it; in consequence, and he being a Turkish subject, he was put to death 
agreeably to the laws of Turkey. The Englisa and the French Ministers lave’ 
remonstrated against this, and with justice, abstractedly considered ; but this 


being an interference in internal government, a thing which the English Tories 
in particular have atfected to reprobate, it comes with a bad grace, and in fact 
it amounts to an assertion that Turkey is not an independent government. We 
grant both the weakness and the barbarism of putting to death so imbecile a 
creature as one who changes from religion to religion, and having no rational 
foundation or belief, nevertheless this kind of interposition is one that should 
be managed with great delicacy, and never obtrusively. 

The treaty of the annexation of ‘Texas has been laid in before the Senate 
This took place on the 22d inst., since which the subject has been under deli- 
beration, and a great excitement prevails as to the result. ‘Thaetreaty was ac- 
companied by a Message from the President. The general opinion seems to be 
that it will not pass the Senate. “The Mexican Minister at Washington has sus- 


<a) int 
pended official intercourse whilst this matter is pending 


We learn with unfeigned regret that there have been serious tumults at Mon- 
treal on the occasivn of the election of a Member to the Canadian Parliament for 
that place. It isstated that an immense number of laborers upon the Lachine Canay 
were engaged on the part of Mr. Drummond (one of the candidates) or his agents. 
for the purpose of obstructing the voters on the side of Mr. Molson, (the other 
candidate) in passing to the polling places. It is said that many of these men 
broke into the houses of the neighboring farmers and demanded their fire arms. 
They are then stated to have taken possession of every approach to the polls 


and to have resolutely kept back every person who came to vote for Mr. Mol- 
son. In the course of this violence, which was continued during two days, one 
person is stated to have been mortally wounded, many others have had their 
clothes literally torn from thei backs, and several have received mucli personal 
injury. Mr. Molson, at length, withdrew under a protest, and his antagonist has 
therefore been returned by the presiding officer; but it is not likely that the 
matter will rest thus. The Military were necessarily called in, which in all 
probability was the saving of many lives; but the case must have been severe 
indeed to call for such an interposition, for, ordinarily, it is forbidden by thejlaw 
of Election for an military force to be stationed, within a given distance from a 
place where an election is in procedure. 
We have postponed, somewhat longer than we intended, to do justice to an 


excellent Hotel in Boston, called “The Perkins House,” No. 19 Pearl Street, 


wm that cy; where the accommodations are of a very superior order, and the 
charges as moderate as any reasonable person could desire. It is extremely 
well frequented, and we believe that the French and Swedish Consuls have 
their abode there. The Proprietors are obliging in their deportment, and 
strangers will quickly find themselves at home there. We refer inquirers to the 
advertisement in our columns to-day. 


ST. GEORGE'S CRICKET CLUB OF NEW YORK. 
On Tuesday last, being St. George’s day, the members of the Cricket Club 
bearing the name of the Saint, assembled on their ground to open the Season 0; 


Play. There was a good muster in the field, both of members and amateurs, 


by 12 o'clock, the newly elected President Henry Jessup, Esq., and the new 
Vice-President Thos. H. Green, Esq., being both present Playing was com- 
menced svon after that hour, with a set at double wicket ; broken off however 
for the purpdse of partaking of a substantial luncheon, about two o'clock. The 
game was renewed about three, but necessarily concluded by five o'clock, as 
nearly all the members had to return into the city to assist in the festivities of 
the St. George’s Benerolent Society of New York, which took place at the 
Astor Hotel, and of which we have elsewhere given an account. 

Cricket will probably be largely promoted in the United States this Summer, 
in Canada it is generally encouraged ; we may therefore expect to have frequent 


vcecupation in reporting friendly rivalry in this manly British sport 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


MUSIC IN EUROPE. 
From our Parisian Correspondent. 

Miss M. B. Howes, au English cantatrice, has sung with great success in the 
4th Concert of the Conservatoire de Musique, in Paris. She selected two 
pieces by Handel ; the first one ** Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty,” produced 
a sensation of intense delight. 

Th. Dohler has announced a Concert, mm Paris, for the end of March. He 
has not been heard in France for 3 years, and will make his reappearance with 
an entirely new programme. Among the new compositions are mentioned a 
grand fantaisie upon *“ Sappho,” (opera by Pacrn); this piece, it is said, is 
perhaps the most difficult which has ever been written for the piano. 

La Frezzolint and Poggi, her husband, have obtained an unparalleled tn- 
umph at Rome in * Beatrice di Tenda.” La Frezzo/rmi has been proclaimed 
the first cantatrice in the world, and was called on the stage (wenfy umes dur- 
ing the same night. Both are admirable in the beautiful opera by Verd:, “1 
Lombardi.’ 

** London,’ says the Court Journal, ** will have this season, besides the Ita- 
lian Opera, the following artists: Mme. Dorus Gras, Duprez, C. Sivori, Ernsii 
Mendelsohn, Thalberg, Dohler, and Prudent.” 

Dupre= has produced the greatest sensation im London; he performed Arnde 
in * William ‘Tell’ at Drury Lane. His pronunciation is pretty good and his 
voice was never more powerful. Mr. Bunn, the manager of Drury, offered to 
the great French ‘enore a splendid banquet, on the 17th of March ; that artisti- 
eal and fashionable reunion was a grand affair 

Thalberg was in Naples on the 5th of March; he had announced for that 
evening a Concert for the benefit of the poor of Real Albergo 

* Anna Kolena” has been given at Copenhagen with great success. 

De Bernt has just erected in his palace, at Brussels, a delightful Concert 


rooin which is said to be a real bijou. 


Che Drama. 


Park Turarrr.—We had the pleasure to witness Mr. Booth’s pertorm- 
ance of Richard I/L,on Friday evening, (19th,) and must bear our hum- 
ble testimony to as fine a specimen of acting as we have witnessed during se- 
veral years. It is a pity that this clever artist cannot be uniformly depeaded 
upon, for in that case he would fill the house whenever he should come for- 
ward. ‘lhe play was followed by a new “ Extravaganza,” called * Fortunio 
ind his Seven Gifted Servants,”’ which we really regret we did not see in time 


to notice it last week. ‘The Fairy tale on which it is founded, and from which 


it is closely copied, has been the delight of thousands of youthful readers, and 
the dramatic concocter has gone well into its imaginative spirit. We should 
but insult nine-tenths of our readers by attempting to deseribe what they doubt- 
less remember so well, but we may dwell a little on the style in which the ma- 
nagement at this house has brought the entertainment before the public. Great 
pains have been taken to prepare appropriate costumeries, and it was quite cap 
tivating to see Mrs. H. Hunt,Miss Phillips, and Mrs Lovell in their male dis 
guises, as charming youths in the old fashioned mode. But good acting was 
not wanting also. ‘Che meek king was delightfully represented by Chippen- 
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best'| DERKINS HOUSE, 19 Peari Street, Boston.—Mesers. VIGNES & GORDON would 
dale, who entered into the epinit of the part, and whose real merits in it are respectfully announce to their Fnends and the Pubiic, that their extensive and com- 
discernable by looking beyond its surface; then there was the boisterous king, ‘modious been newly 

: |in every particular well caiculatea for the accommovation of Travellers and the Public 
by Fisher, who well enacted his extravagant part ; the jealous rong “t generally. For comfort, convenience, and jocation, it is not surpassed by any Hotel in 
: was dune capitally by Mrs. Vernon; Mrs. Km ayed |the city ; and they can assure those who may favor them with their patronage that eve 
need searcely P id y |\effort will be used to have every delicacy on the Table, and their’ Wines, &c., will 
and sung the Fairy neatly, and even the real learned horse, and the drunken! \toung of the best quality. 


Dragon, were given to admiration. We know not where to stop, for the sub-|| Very superior accommodation for families, and charges moderate. Ap. 27-3m. 
ood, s—fer such) ILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, i7th Street, 41h Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y¥., has al 
ordinate parts were all truly 3 7 und as for the machinery, rick ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Gre enhouse plamts of all the most 


we must call them—and wonderful incidents of the piece, they were enough! | esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious P\ants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 
m Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied at the lowestrates. Bouguets of choice 
to make every man exclaim feel [ama boy again! The best of these put up of ell 


that where the ** Boisterer’’ blows an immense posse of pursuers back frow|| N.#.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Gentlemen supplied with expenenced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla- 


their pursuit, like chaff before the wind Bat, in short, we cannot com- [eee Ap. 20-t1. 


mend this clever piece in terms equal to our good liking, and must, therefore, f RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer inimported Havana and Principe 
say to all * Go, and be pleased as we were,”—of which we nothing dubitate. Ve Segars in all their vasiety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufactusers, and manufac- 


| tured Tobacco. 

It has been played all this week. | 20-ly 
The Seguins and Mr. Shrival commenced an operatic engagement at this | respectfully begs to announce that it is Lis intention to give instruction on the Flute. 


house, on Thursday evening ; opening with “The Postilion of Lonjumeau.” |Mr. Barton professes to teach according to the method purified by the celebrated master, 
’ |Charies Nicholson. 


Bowery Tuearre.—The performances this week are of the shewy kind, Porterms and particulars spplication may be made at Signor Godone, Music Store, 
2-11. 


which are so well got up here. Mr. J. R. Scott is playing Rienzi, and other, | Broadway, and Mr. Stocdart’s Pianoforte manufactory en __ Jan. 
characters of similar calibre, and“ The Surgeon ef Paris’ 1s the favourite at-)| E. BRYAN, SURGEON DENTIST, 
terpiece. ‘This house is doing a very capital business, being crowded every | MEMBER OF THE “AMERICAN SOCIETY OF DENTAL SURGEONS,” 


night. | 80 Chamber-Street, near Broadway, 
O.yuric Tuearre.—Benetits are going on here. Mrs. Watts took hers on Fpesracreuies notifies the public and those who were hus patrons during his former 
residence, of fifteen years, in Chamber-st., Warren-st., Murray-st., and Broadway, 
Wednesday evening, and performed in a farce called * Love in humble Life,” (nat he has recently returned {rom the West Indies, and continues the practice of Den- 
the principal character in which is sustained by that favourite of Momus, Hol- in all its embvasing the —y in the art, on — ~~ 
| Those unacquainted with his professional standing are, by permission, referred te 
land. There is not a more useful member of Mr. Mitchell’s establishment, |) Serine ion Gn. dane Da. 
perhaps, than this same Mrs. Watts, who is ready for the performance of every! |¢aee~woop, Esq , DENTIST. 
grade of light comedy, knows her parts well, and plays them with becoming}) N.B.—He will remove on the first of May, to No. 54 Warren-st. Ap. 6-tf. 


spirit. W RUSSELL’s NEW COLLECTION OF AMERICAN SEEDLINGS.—Azatias, 
RHODODENDRONS, GERANIUMS, and DAHLias, are many of in fine 
‘bloom at the Garden and Conservatories in Heury Street, near the South Ferry, Brooklyn, 

We are unavoidably obliged to pastpens ous literary and musical nateees; ‘late establishmeot of Mr. Perry) His new variety of RuopopENDRON Gusmmese 
‘lis Lue most magnificent lowering plant now in this Country, and cannot be seen elsewhere. 
' His new Azalas consist of both Greenhouse aad hardy Garden vaneties ; his new Dan- 
_ utas, Lapy AsnBuRton, and Mas. WEBSTER, are now for sale, in roots or plants, from 


A PICTURE. |$2 to 50 cents each. 
| Bouquets, beautifully made up, at reasonable prices. Ap. 13-3t. i.s. 


She sat alone, the semblance of despair! for though the rosy hue of price- | TAMMANY HALL, (RE-OPENED) 


> teous cheek, and voung love pee 
less health dweit on her boas a reek ae ad ped from out her | Corner of Nassau and Frankfort-sireets, fronting the Park and City Hall, N.Y. 
heaven-blue eye—though she had frends who lov’d her well, and all that ‘HE PROPRIETOR of this well known establishment having recently at great expense 
enlarged, refitted, and newly furnished it in a style that will bear comparison with 
makes life dear, yet was she miserable—most miserable : Deyection hover'd jany Public House inthe Union, is now ready to accommodate travellers and others who 


round her youthful brow like some foul spirit round a pure abode ; and bitter ‘may visit the city. The Lodging Rooms are large and airy, and fitted with the best of 
jveds and furniture; the Refectory, in the basement, is arranged in a style chaste and 
grief—the storm-king of the heart—awoke a tempest in that mental sea, the |neat, where refreshments are furnished at any hour from6aM.to 12P.M. On the first 
mind, that made her bosom heave and swell like the ocean-waves when Boe floor, fronting the Park, is a Sitting Room for boarders ; adjoining is a retired Reading 
1s _ nied b ld Room, which, together with the general convemences of the House, make it a very desi- 

reas rules sapreme! She seem d inclined to weep but could not—not that the |rabie stopping piace for the man of business or leisure—it being in the vicinity of all the 
I : art was dry, but that Despair, usurping Cupid’s throne, sat in Places of Amusement, and but a short distance trom the business portion of the city. The 
of her y ping charge for Lodgings has been reduced as well as the rate of retreshments. The attend- 
her eye, and held in thrall the lustrous drops that clse had ventur’d forth to ance isof the irstorder While the Proprietor returns thanks for the liberal patronage 
, ,beretofore bestowed on this llouse by a generous public, he hopes by unremitted exertions, 
taste the sweetness of the blushing rose they saw upon her cheek. Ah, why |strict altention to business, and the wants of his customers to merit a continuation of the 


did sorrow seek a home so bright’ Which of the dire foes to human bliss have |same. Mar. 16-tf. 


poison’d her cup of pure felicity! Perchance ‘twas slander foul or malice)| McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 

black, or jealousy, or all combined! Or haply the heart of some lov'd one is |"T'IS ESTABLISHMENT situ*ted near the intersection of Whitesboro and Gonecce 

ac Streets, on the site of the oid Burchard piace, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 

false! She rises her seat and the section of the State, has lately been opened for the reception of guesis, under the super- 

the while her trembling fingers ‘gainst her throbbing temples—then drops re- | yision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGUR, 

cumbent on an ottoman in silent agony! At last the fiend within has done his,; And it is believed that the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the travelling 

worst, for tears (a sweet relief) gush forth and save the heart from breaking |, PUbiC, If they desire Goud FAKE, PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, well lighted, and 

‘well ventilated apartments, \o make it their home during their stay in the city. 

Her grief abating soon, she rings the bell, and now a mother holds her in her) 74 House and Furniture are entirely new. The building was erected last year, under the 

fond embrace and with smile benign, im accents tender, enquires the cause of immediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in ail its internal arrange- 

her distress. List! list! The daughter speaks— ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to Contribute to the comfort and 
' ' pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 
*O, mamma! mamma: such a mishap - Just as Jane had completed my part of the House has been apportioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at- 

toilet, and { was indulging in anticipations of the most delightful nature rela- tached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar- 

tive to the soiree given this evening, my new gaiter-string, which had been pega are inferior to no apartments of a similar character inany Hotel West of New 

= 'York. 


until next week. 


drawn rather ught, snapped in consequence, and | shall have to wait a gvod In cach department of Housekeeping the proprietor has secured the services of experienced 
half-hour before its place can be supplied with another. e Evrrsses. ‘and competent assistants, and be is confident that in all cases, those who honor him with 
‘their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatisfied, either with their fare, 

PARK THEATRE. their rooms, their treatment, or with Ais Terms. 


? , EVENING, | 29, .—Third night of Mr. and Mrs. SEGUIN ; The “ McGrecor Hous ” ts but a few rods distant from the L of the Bastern and 
a 4 ond Western Raul Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. ravellers who desire 
TUESDAY —* Fortunio,” and other Entertainments. to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars only, can at al) Limes be accommo- 
WEDNESDAY—Fourth night of Mr. and Mrs. SEGUIN and Mr. SHRIVALL’S En. Meals Rail Road Depot and 

in N the O a Bajeyn,” by i at the Packet Boats tu convey Baggage tot ouse, iree of charge. 
in Now the of Anna Masts ty IL? Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stadies, for the accommoda- 


why jtion of those who journey with their own conveyances, 
SATURDAY —* Fortunio,” and other Entertainments. | Utica, Nov. 1, JAMES McGREGOR. (Mar. 9-tf. 
wy On Opera Nights, Prices of Admission will be—Boxes, $1 ; Pit, 50 cents ; Gallery NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD LINE. 
VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER. 
PALMOS NEW YORK OPERA HOUSE HE Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderuilt, will leave New pee y 
\ ILL open, uncer the direction of Signor DE BEGNIS, on Monday Evening, Apri! i a. . New th liver, foot of Battery Place, every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
Railroad cars leave for Boston immediately on the arrival of the Worcester, at Alien’s 
IP Admission One Dollar, to all parts of the House.cy Point, whence passengers are forwarded without change of cars or baggage. 
» = aon:s y For further information enquire at the office on fhe wharf, or to 
Doors open at 7 Pe: formance to Commence at 7+. i} D. B. ALLEN, 39 Peck-sli sein. 
The following eminent artists are engaged to perform @ season of twelve representa- ~ BR Aj) persons are forbid trusting any one en account of the abeve wy owners 
tions 
Prima Donna, Signora Borghese Primo Tenore, Sig. Perozzi; Primo Buffo, Sig. | mechs - 
De Begnis ; Primo Buffo, Sig. Sanquirico ; Aitro Primo Buffo, Sig. Martini; Seconda | OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Donna, Signora Albertazzi ; Seeondo Tenore, Sig. Albertazz:; Secondo Tenore, Sig. | -F\J1g Olid Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be d tched in the following 
Benetti; Secondo Basso, Sig. Guibernau. With a tull and effective Chorus, new Cos- | order, excepting that when the sailing day fails on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
tumes, new Scenery. and Decorations lsucceeding day, viz :— 
Signor F. Palmo aiso anaounces that be has concluded an engagement with the Primo Ships. 7 Masters. Days of Sailing from New; Days of Sailing (rom 
Basso, Signor SANTINI, who ts daily expected trom New Urieans. | Yor | verpool. 
LEADER OF THE URCHESTRA.......-.. aa granansons ~----- Sig. RAPETTI. Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. } July 16, Nov. 16, Mar, 16 
Combined with ail the iormer Distinguished Professors. | England, S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 
IL BARBIBRE Di SIVIGLIA. | Oxford, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. | Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
The following is the cast of * Ll Barbiere di Sivigita :""—Rosina, Mad’lle Borghese ; Fi-|| Montezuma, (new) A.W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
garo (the Barber), Sig. Ve Begnis ; Conte Aimaviva, Sig. Perozzi; Doctor Bartolo, Sig. | Burope, A G Furber, Aug. |, Dec. 1, April | Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
Sanquirico ; Dow Basilio, Sig. Martini; Berta (Servant), Signora Albertuzzi; Uffiztale, |New York, Thos. B.Cropper,,Aug-16, Dec. 16, April 16;Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Sig. Albertazzi; Pioreilo, Sig. Benetu ; Notaro, Sig. Albani. Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. Jan 1, May 1,Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
In preparation for the first time in America, as originally performed, Bellini’s Grand \Yorkshire, (new) |D. G. Bailey. Sept 16, Jan. '6, May 16\Nov. 1. Mar. 1, July 1 
Opera of 1.A SUNNAMBULA, Also, ELISIRE (VAMORE. Those ships are net surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in thew cabin accommo- 


Tne Public are respectfully informed, that during the recess, the Upper Tier of Boxes jdations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vesseis in the trade. 
has beea entirely remodelled, all of the centre seats having been raised, so as to aifordan | ‘The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict: 
excellent view of the Stage from every part, with the addition of Four Commodious | est attention willalways be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. 
Private Boxes on each side, which will be let for the season. Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

N 8.—The Box Office is now open every day during the week, from 10 o’clock A.M.,. ‘The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
until 4 o’elock, P M., when seats may be secured for the ensuing season. Regular season description will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 


seats transferable. Price $10 for Twelve Representations. Inished by the stewards if required. 
Subscribers not securing seats, the price of tickets is placed at $6 for the season—not | Neither the captains er the owners of these bys» will be responsible for any letters 
transferable | parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Acting Mr. WELLS. For freight er passage, apply to 
I? The Public are respectfully that the Baths newly au | Co., or 
fit handsome style, and are in operation ur: 
= Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & (o., Liverpool. 


= 
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; BROWN STOUT; BRANDY ; WHISKEY, &c. 
Scotch Ale.—Edinboro’, Leith, and Alloa, pts. and qts. ripe and creamey. 
Brown Stout.— Vublin and Londen 
Brandy.—Vtard and Hennessey, Old Dark and Pa!e, in wood and Bottles. 
Whiskey.—Glenlivat and Isiay real pea: reek 
Rum, North side, very superior be! 
‘ia. —O, ollands “ “ 

as the many great wonders of the age. 
| &c., all of first The auinber of testimonials of cures by PARR’S LIFE PILLS, are crowding upon the 
*,* Bor sale on im lots te rebasers by daily, and their unsolicited testimony witnessed by gentiemen of high reputa- 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

| popular and truly wonderful Medicine has, in thousand of instances, produced 

l} to invalids a NEW LIFE, who, after keeping their beds for years, have been so 
peedily re-invig d with an infusion of new bived, and consequentiy of new Lule and 

| strength, by the use of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, that their re-appearance amongst their 

| feliow-beings, who had long given them wp as incurable, is looked upoa as the greatest of 


ROBERT HOPE HART, 11 Nassau-st., cor. Pine. ||” Phe followin 

- testimonial! is from one of the most talented and respectable members of 
UP Storage suitable for Scotch Ale, Wines, &c. Mar. &-3in. If he Theatrical Profession, Mr. T. D. Rice, (the original Jim Crow)—a gentieman whose 
| high character for worth and integrity as a citizen, places his unsolicited and voluntary 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, jattestation of the excelience of the Medicine beyond the shauow of suspicion. This, 

ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, Fan 

plet, of Paustules on the Face, Bietches, Biles, Chsonic Sore Eyes, Ring|\from the of the abou attached to th 

Worm or Tater, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and fo yout Medicine, LIFE Pilly tom maul 

Dio ~ of Mercury A dicine, and can now sincerely testify to their value aud great efficacy, and also to the 
Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders will be Removed by this Preparation, | 


great character they bear in the old country. 
Your obedient servant, THOMAS D. RICE, W Vestry-street. 
The fotlowing certificate is trom a gentleman who lost the whole of his nose from a This, from a © in the South and New York, is also unexception- 
severe Scrofuious disease. It speaks for itsel!. janie 


don Merch 
Brook.yn, Nov. 25, 1842. New York, 26th Dec., 1843, 
Messrs. Sanps:—Gent.—Although | am disfigured and 


¥ deformed for lite, | have not'| Messrs. THOMAS ROBERTS & Co.—Gentlemen—After having, fortwo years, severely 
; lost my recoiiection ; and never, while ! exist, shall | cease to feel grateful for benefits: suffered from a protracted disease of the bowels, together with hemorrhage, which seemed 
conferred, through the use of your invaluable sarsaparijia. was atlacked the; the skill of the best physicians in the South and elsewhere, a tew boxes of your 
d Year 1825 with a scrofuious affection onthe end of my nose, commencing with a smaii||¥aluable Medicine, *PARR’S LIFE PILLS,” which | had been persuaded to try,—and 
a Ted spot, attended with itching and burning sensations. [his induced rupbing, ane which | commenced taking with very little faith in their efficacy—etlected an entire aud 
now commenced the ravages vi a disease which progressed as foliows . the nos-| really wondertul cure with me. 
é tril was first destroyed, and, continuing upwards, it crossed tne bridge oi the nose, | cannot refrain from sending you this Lestimonia! of their excellence, hoping that these 
5 and, seizing upon the right side, desiroved tue cartilage, bone and ali the surrounding |Piils may be the means of relieving others, as they have cured me. 
» until, finally, the nose was entirely eaten off; tne passage for conveying tears | You are at liberty to use this voluntary testimonial, as a recommendation of your Pills, 
‘om the eye to the nose obliterated, which caused a continual flow of tears. The!|to those who may be in doubt of their virtues.— Very respectfully, 
fs diseas@ now seized upon the upper lip, extending to the right cheek, aud my feelings) J. BURKHARDT, Late of 223 Carondelet-st., New Orleans, 
tt and sufferings were such as can better be imagined than described. | am a native o Now 139 Grand-street, New York. 
Nottingham, in England, and my caseiswe!l kaown there. The nrst Physicians in the | The following certificate is from a gentleman who has resided about twenty-five years 
Kingdom prescribed tor me, but with littie benefit. At one time | was directed totake |in Southwark, Philadelphia, well known trom his great respectability 
63 drops of the ‘Tincture of jodine” three times a day, which I continued for six|| Messrs. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentlemen—! feel it will be doing no more than right to 
; onths ia Atanother time | applied Oil ot Vitriol tothe paits. Afterthis!/inform you of the wonderful benents | have received by the use of your Pills. Ihave 
: used a prescription of Sir Astley Cooper's, but ali proved in vain. !{ continued to grow |been afflicted for twenty years or more with @ weakness on the breast, the pipes in the 
i worse, and as 4 drowning man will catch at a straw, | used every remeoy | coula hear |throat, dyspepsia and costiveness of the bowels, wilh Very much cough and spitting at 
{ of that was cousidered applicabie to my case, until | became disgusted withthe treat- juimes. Latterly, | was seized with asthma, and was so much plagued as to be unable to 
H ment, and relinquished aii hope of ever getting well. ue vowh at night. lam advanced im years, and have toed a gieat many cares in the 
Many pronounces the disease a Cancer, but Ur. M——, under whose treatment! was course of my lite, which in the general! Jett me much weakened without doing any good. 
ed it Scroiuious Lupus, and this isthe name given it by meoical men. Asa ldaving seen one of the books contaiwing the lile of Old Parr, and the cures therein stated, 
last resort | way recommended to try change of air and am Atlantic ne in ||! applied to Mr. Peter Williamson, and procured a box to try them. 1 soon found they re- 
April fast I saiied tor America, and arrived here in the mouth of May. The disease |lieved me of my dyspepsia, and also the disease In my throat, and! was surprised to dis- 
continued graduaily to increase, extending upwards and backwards, having eostroved| over that | slept good at might, ane could lie comfortably, and when | telt apy kind 
the entire nose, and tast verging towards the trontal bone, it seized upon the upper jaw! of smothering, | would get upio the night and take one or two Pills, and | would feel 
parts. ||better instantly. | aim now eatirvely selieved of al! wy Complaints, and have an excellent 
hile crossing un the Ferry-boat from Brooklyn to New York, a gentleman was at- ‘appetite, and am of the firm opmtom that PAKK'S LIFE PILLS are the best medicine | 
tracted by my appearance, and tuus accosted me : —** My frieng, have you used the Sar- gave ever taken for wy complaigts. from their gentieness with me, and the great good 
1 sapariiia?”’ Yes, replied !, various kinds, and every thing else | could hear of; but, ‘hey have done me, | am satis they will be of equal benefit to many others thus 
said We, ** | mean Sand’s Sarsapariiia!” replied. * m use it, for | betteve it! —1 am, gentiemen, yours, respectiully, 
| a will cure you.” . Being thus addressed by a stranger | was induced to make atrialof a) Nov. 27, is43. JEKEMIAH CLARK, Corner of Catherine-st. and 
one which gave relief, and wonderful to ,after asi 
your Gatveparilla less than two months, | tee! within me well. The disease is seapene The seat tram Mas.8- Cling: No. 193 Christie-street. 
i in 168 ravages, all those racking and tormenting pains are goue, my food relishes, my | Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.— This is to certify that 1 have been afflicted torthis twelve 
| digestion is good, and | sieep well; and, under the blessing of Divine Providence, | at- years with the liver complaint and dyspepsia, and atter trying all advertised mediciaes— 
tribute the result entirely to the use of Sands's Sarsapa:iila. With desire that the afflict-|/\jen had recourse to a coctor, who only patched me up. At last the kind hand of Provi- 
||dence pomted out to me the report of I’arr's Life Pills, and after attentively and carefully 


ed may no longer delay, out use the right medicine and get cured. 
lremaip, with feelings of lasting a THOMAS LLOYD pucul afew small boxes, | began to fee! like another being—and | ask my cure may be 
° Nutria Alley. Piast-ahvent. irculated through the United states, so grateful am | for my recovery trom the grave. 


Your trieu 
Stats or New-Yorx,) On this 25th day of November, 1842, bebore me came Thos 
City of Brookiyn,ss. | Lioyd, and acknowledged tne truth of the feregoing paper,| 


and he executed the sam-. 
. MURPHY, Mayor of the City of Brookiyn. 


ASTHMA. 
Portsmouth, N.H., Nov. 27, 1843. 

Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentiemen—I\ gives me much pleasure to inform you 
that in this town and neighbourhood your invaluabie Medicine, PAKR’S LIFE PILLS, are 
much praised for their rare virtues and great efficacy in the cure of Asthma, and conse- 
quently their sale is consideravbie. Mr. James Ladd, a gentieman well known here, told 
me of a ftnend of his, an elcerly lady, who has been troubled with Asthma for the last six 
years, so much so that she was unable to walk out, or use any exertion. Being advised 
to try Parr’s Life Pilis, she found herself considerabiy relievee by them, and persevering 
in their use, she was enabied,atew weeks since, not only to go about, but to walk to 
church, a distance of a quarter of a mile from her residence, 4 feat she had not accom- 
plished for the last three years. 

Another case 1s that of an Engineer on one of the Eastern Railroads, who, after having 
tried numerous other Medjcines and found no rejiel, but a short time since, begun to teke 
Parr’s Life Pills for the ve distressing Complaint, and | au: happy lo say at this present 
pares he Is tast recovering.—I am, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 


HENRY C 
a WONDERFUL EFFECTS OF SANDS'S SARSAPARILLA ID 
NORWICH, CONN. 

Read the following from Mrs. Wm. Phillips, who bas jong resided at the Falis. The 
facts are weil known to ai! the old residents in that part of the city. 

Messrs. A. B. Sanps & Co.—Sirs: Most gratetully do | embrace this opportunity for 
statimg to you the great relief | obtained fromthe use of your Sarsapariiia. sua!) alse 
be bappy, turough you, to puoil-h to ali who are afilicted, as | iately was, the account ot 
my ubexpected, and even tor along while despaired of cure. Mine is a painful story, 
: and trying and sickening as is the narrative of it, forthe sake Of many Who may be so 

surely retieved, | will bnetly yet accurately state it. } 
Nimeteen years ago last April ant of sickness jeft me with an Erysipeias eruption 
| Dropsica! coijections immediately took place over the entire surtace of my vody, 


JUHN JOHNSTON. 
| The following, being a transiation from a German letter, by Mr. Ettling, a native of 
Germany, now living at 167 Lualow-street— 

New York, Dec. 28, 1843 


Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—It is rarely tnat we Germans can be induces to have 


such an eniargement that it was necessary tu add a baif yarc to the size of my dresses 
around the waist. Next followed upon my jimbs, ulcers, ptintul beyond description 
For years, both in summer and winter, the oniy mitigation of my suffering was founo 
in pouring upon those parts cold water. From my iimbs the pain extended over my) 
whole body. There was lite aily for me no rest, by day or by wight. Upon lying down 
these pains wouid shoot throigh my system, and compel me to arise, and, for hours to- |recourse tothe so-called patent medicines, as we seldom have confidence in them. A 
i gether, waik the nouse, so tiiat | Was almost entirely deprived oi sieep. During thio} friend of mine, however, induced me to try PARR’S LIFE PILLS, as a care for habitual 
time the Erysipelas continu d active.and the ulcers enlarged, andso deeply have I ustiveness and sick head-ache, of which | had suftered for years, and for which could 
these eaten, tnat for two and a half years they have been subject to bieeding. During find no efficient remeay. 
' these almost twenty years | have consulted many physicians. These have called m) A few boxes of your Pills, which 1 bought of your Agent, have, thank God, been the 
disease—as it was altended with an obstinate cough and a steady and ac'iva pain in| |means of perfectly restoring my health. | have also used those Pills in my family, and 
my side—a dropsical consumption ; and though they nave been skilful practitioners, leith such excellent success, that | shall henceforth keep a constant supply in my house. 
| had many othe) Should there be peisons who wouid doubt the good eile cts of this Medicine,! beg to refer 
them to me, and it would give me much pleasure to show my gratitade for the relief they 
have afforded ine, by recommending them wo others.— Respectiuily, 
ETTLING, 167 Ludiow-street. 


they were only abie to afford my case a partial and temporary relie(. 
difficulties too complicated to describe. | have aiso used many of the medicmes that 
have been recommended as inialiible cures tor this disease, yet these aii fatied, and |! 
was most emphatically growing worse. in this critica! condition, given up by trends 
and expecting for mysei!, relief only in death, | was by the timely interposition of » 
kind se, furnished with your, to me, invaluable Sarsapatijia. A single boitle 
gave me an assurance of health, which for twenty years | had not once felt. Upon 


Mr. J. H. Bowman writes as follows .— 
Vergenues, Nov. 8, 1843. 


Messrs. THOS. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentlemen—! have closed the sale of all the PARR’S 


taking the second my enlargement diminished, and in twelve days trom the Sth of Ucto- 
ber, when I commenced taking your Sarsapariiia, | was avie to enjoy sieep and res, by 
night, as refreshing as any | ever enjoyed when in perfect healtu. Besides, | was, in 
this snort time, relieved from all those excruciating and unaiieviated pains that had af- 
flicted my days, as well as robbed me of my night's repose. The ulcers upon my !imos 
are healed, the Erysipelas cured, and my size reduced nearly to my former measure. 
Thus much dol feel it @ privilege to testify tothe efficacy of your health restoring 
Sarsaparilia. A thowesand thanks, sirs, from one whose comfort and whose hope of fu 
ture heaith are due, under God, to your tnstrumentality. 
that directed me to your aid, make you the happy and houored instruments of blessing 
others, as diseased and despairing as your much relieved and very grateful friend, 
ASENATH M. PHILLIPs. 
New Lownpon, Co.,ss. Norwich, Nov. 4, 1842. 
iy appeared, the above-named Asenath M. Phillips,and made vath of the facts 
contained in foregoing statement before me. 
RUFUS W. MATHEWSON, 


Bei y Ts. 1 certify thatthe above asserted facts 
substantially true. 


WILLIAM H. RICHARDS, 
Mic‘«ter of the Gospel at Norwich, Conn. 
and sold at wholesale and retail, and for exportation, by A. B. & D. Sands, 
w te Druggists, No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and77 East way, N. York. 
Sold also by Jonn Holland & Co., Montreal,and Alexander Beggs, 


pe pon demand, and | have told my customers if they would be 


And may the same Providence! 


» Canada,||them I found their sal 


LIFé& PILLS sent me, and will remit the balance by our Mr. Roverts, who will be in your 
city ma few days. The Pills are much liked, ena give great satisfaction, and now in 


tient a few days 
I would have some more. You will please therefore send me an equa ao! of each 
size immediately, by ratlroad to Albany.— Yours respectfully, J. H. BOWMAN. 
Fountain Head Tavern, 96 Duane-street. 
The Proprietors of PARR’S LIFE PILLS.—Gentiemen—! cannot be silent on the sub- 
yect of your Medicine, after experiencing such benefit fiom it. | am grateful to you that 
my health has been re-established, by the use of PAKR’S LIFE PILLS, after suffering 
much from dyspepsia for years. To show that gratitude, | shal! be pleased, by your using 
my naine, as one that can and will, at all Limes, testify to their great efficacy im one of the 
most severe cases of dyspepsia that probably ever occurred.—! aim, gentlemen, Yours, 
respectfully, Ss. BROWN. 
January 10, 1844. 
The following letter is from Mr. Thomas Elder, a gentieman of this city — 
New York, 17th Jan., 1844. 
Messrs. T. ROBERTS & Co.—Gentlemen—KEt affords me much pleasure in being able 
to bear testimony in regard to the benefits to be derived from the use f your invaluable 
Medicine, known as “ PARR’S LIFE PILLS.” Fora seriés of years I have been subjected 
to severe bilious attacks, attended with nausea and derangement of the digestive organs, 
and lied the ordinary remedies without reliet. A {rend made me a present of one 
box of your Pills, with a recommendation tp try them Before I had used the whole of 
effects, and have continued the use of them up to the 
time with great benefit. Asa family medicine, from their gentle nature, they are of in- 


~~ for the Proprietors by special tment. 

f ice Of per bottle, six bottles for $5. finite service, when applied in sickness, to childre:), of which | have had spfficient e 
The public are resp iy ted to remember that it is Sand's tha'|/rience in my own family. hideed, T esteem them af the most safe and effcacious med!- 
hes Your most ob’d’ t s’t THOMAS ELDER. 


is constantly 
eases to which the 
no other. 


and 


is subject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsaparil tak They can be had at Office of the 


la, 
Mar. Second Floor. 


achieving sach remarkable cures of the most difficult clase of dis-||cine now in use.—1 am, gentlemen, . 
ee ‘| the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., Ko. 304 
ar. 


| The Anglo American. 
j 
| 
| 
| 
Justice of the Peac 
| 


